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FOR HUMOURS OF THE BLOOD, 


There is no remedy known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETICG SALINE! 


T searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates Noxious Elements, 
Cools and Sweetens the System, Acts on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists 
IT restion, and Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. 


Administered with a little LampLoucn’s Lime Fruir Syrup, it forms the most 
delicious thirst-quencher. 

CHILDREN TAKE IT, AND ASK FOR MORE. 
In Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., tls., and 2is. each. 
OF all Chemists everywhere. Full directions for use accompany each Bottle. 
DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE, BUT GET 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
FROM YOUR CHEMIST; 
Or, H. LAMPLOUGH, Ltd., 113, Holborn; 134, Cheapside; 9a, Old 
Broad St.; 42, Fenchurch St.; and 167, Strand, LONDON. 
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and remove the cause, 


BY RETURN, 
TheUnrivalled or offers made and teeth 

‘ held over until accepted. 
One Lozenge alono relieves, (Estd. 1833.) 
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Che Duchess Eleanor. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


HE was a German Duchess. In that case, you say, German 

Duchesses being so very few, she must have been either—you 
are mistaken. She was a Duchess of Lauenstein, of the mediatised 
house of Stolzenau-Gutelande. She is dead, and nobody who cared 
for her, except her children, need be sorry it should be so. 

They lived at Stolzenau, always, the Duke and she, in the heart 
of the famous pine-forest, with sand-wastes beyond, in flat, dark 
loneliness, in splendid, gilded pomp. On very rare occasions, 
when etiquette compelled, they would spend a few days in Berlin 
—in the gloomy old palace of the Ilsenstrasse—but as soon as he 
possibly could the Duke would return to his pigs and his poultry- 
yard. The Duke was, by preference, a gentleman-farmer: on 
this expensive and engrossing amusement he wasted an absurdly 
disproportionate share of his very considerable income, a still 
larger share of his far less considerable intelligence, and almost 
the whole of his nearly illimitable leisure. He was a great, big, 
fair man, of sickly complexion, with a magnificent moustache and 
a constant tendency to boils. In his youth he had contracted a 
strange little habit of sniffing, which at times maddened his wife. 

The Duchess Eleanor had committed the fatal mistake of 
accepting a husband she had previously twice refused. She had 
accepted him because everybody advised her to do so, and also 
because she had succeeded in convincing herself that, really, to 
accept him was the wisest and kindest thing she could do. The 
kindest, especially ; it is all very well to say that pity is akin to 
love; so it be, but pity is quite as closely connected with contempt, 
which, in some women, kills love for good and all. The Duchess 
Eleanor would have laughed, or fumed, had anyone told her that 


she had married the Duke from pity of his constancy; nor would 
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such a view have been correct, as no woman ever marries for a 
single reason only, but certainly the fact remains that she had 
first refused him twice. One refusal, surely, may be a most 
charming prelude to acceptance—but two ? 

Well, they were married and had many children. Half-a-dozen 
children fill the biggest house, but small children are put to bed 
at early hours, and then come the interminable evenings. Up 
yonder, by the Baltic, you can seldom sit out after sunset; even 
in the summer you must be content to light your lamps indoors 
and reflect that in a week or two you will have to light them 
earlier. 

Duke Ernest hated twilight, being always too busy to waste 
the precious moments. He could not converse, he never read ; 
he did accounts, all through the longest evenings, about eggs, and 
pounds of pork, and cartloads of manure. 

It was the evenings, undoubtedly, of which she first noticed 
the monotonous length. Even that took her several years, during 
which she realized very little of anything. There could be no 
more difficult woman to comprehend, had anyone taken the 
trouble to examine her character, than this Duchess of Lauen- 
stein. She was one of those human beings who deliberately 
undertake to misunderstand their own disposition and therefore 
to leave undeveloped or to mis-develope their own natural qualities 
—or rather, to allow that these qualities should mis-develope 
themselves. With that innate timidity which is born of hereditary 
pride she had set herself from childhood to ignore every natural 
impulse or instinct or ebullition of feeling, cherishing that dread 
of the ridiculous which was ever present before her eyes, checking 
herself, curbing, keeping back, intimidated by a mother who 
laughed at her, fretting inwardly under the self-imposed strain. 
An Austrian by birth, she had partially broken down some of 
her barriers during a few years of society gaiety in the reserved 
circle of Viennese aristocracy ; once married to Duke Ernest, she 
had disappeared entirely behind the hedge. She had never, from 
her youth upward, come into contact with any form of real life 
outside her castle walls; she had no idea how the poor existed, 
or the rich, or what anybody did, in art, commerce, philanthropy, 
politics, beyond the little set of coroneted cousins who formed to 
her—although of course she knew there were common people, and 
also Chinamen—the whole of the sentient human race. 

Unfortunately for her, the Duke, her husband, discouraged her 
taking ‘any interest in the many things which for him had no 
existence, and also in the few pursuits which, engrossing most of 
his attention, lay, as he said, beyond her ken. He had of course 
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a small army of officials under him, an “ intendant,” a treasurer, 
inspectors, stewards, head foresters, head keepers, &c.: he was 
under these in so far as he listened to all their proposals; he 
stood next to them in so far as he always suggested something 
else. His valet, morning and evening, reported all the gossip and 
the scandal that ought never to have reached so august a person- 
age, and kept back, at his own discretion, any mention of abuses 
the Duke would have combated, had he known. Unable to 
delegate work to others, convinced that he could do everything 
far better himself, his “ Transparency” poked a silver-headed 
cane into every dunghill on his estate and ordered it to be 
removed to some equally offensive corner. Often it was not 
removed. And if he found it again, he had either forgotten all 
about it, or he passed it by in silence, or he made an immense 
to-do over it—a small revolution—according to the humour he 
happened to be in. The part he should have played in public 
life, in the government of the country, he was utterly unfitted 
for; and so he stopped at home and peddled. 

He interested himself in the welfare of the servants, and their 
wages, and insisted upon personally scolding them. One after 
another, the Duchess’s housekeepers left, and her servants gave 
warning—there were two or three loyal domestics, hereditary, 
who made life impossible for any of the others—and the semi- 
royal household was filled with kitchen squabbles and backstairs 
abuse such as many would imagine to be perfectly impossible in 
palaces. The Duchess paid little attention to these matters, for, 
whenever she tried to do so, her husband intervened, snubbing 
her, and telling her that she ought to have managed it all very 
differently, and now he would have to put it right, and he wished 
she hadn’t interfered. She had got into the habit of not 
responding to his violence, excepting by an irony he never under- 
stood. Once, on the terrace, among the tubbed myrtles—myrtles ! 
—just as she was slowly moving away, a beautifully haughty 
figure, from a discussion about some reprimand of his she had 

’ tried to tone down, she paused and turned, with the well-known 
sweep of her little dark head: 

“T am never to interfere,” she said, “between you and the 

~maids? I have no intention of doing so. Not even when you 
kiss them!” And she left him, and walked away to where she 
could hear her children calling, across the wide stretch of lawn. 

“Dear me, how exceedingly awkward,” he said to himself, 
violently sniffing, as he always did when excited. “I had thought 
she was far too stupid to know. But she’s not. Well, I daresay 
she'll be too scornful to mind!” With which comforting reflec- 
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tion he also went his way, to the cow-houses, to inquire about a 
calf, 

And, indeed, she was too scornful to mind. When she met him 
at dinner—there were only the two of them—she asked half-a- 
dozen questions about general subjects to which she knew he 
would have no reply. She herself did not care for the answers, 
though she fancied she did. In any case, it would be difficult to 
tell anyone at a moment’s notice whether the peace of Europe 
remains assured, or whether proportional suffrage exists in Spain, 
especially if neither of the persons conversing feels even a per- 
functory interest in the matter or has more than the faintest idea 
what “ proportional suffrage” means. 

“The evenings are rapidly shortening,” said the Duke, “ we 
shall soon be getting round to the shooting.” And he rubbed his 
hands. There was one happiness in life, as he well knew—sport. 
All the rest simply was because it had to be. The non-shooting 
months of the year were so much unavoidable waste of time. 

The Duchess also preferred the autumn. Guests very seldom 
came to Stolzenau, for the Duke did not like the inconvenience of 
receiving them, and, besides, everybody found the place intolerably 
dull, but at this time of year the house filled; there were a 
couple of famous battues: the Duchess, half frightened, enjoyed 
receiving the numerous visitors. Gradually she woke up, and 
liked her dresses, and the brightness and laughter, and the 
amusing things some of the gentlemen said. Then, by the time 
she had got accustomed to it all again, it was over, and she sat 
alone, opposite the Duke. 

“ That reminds me,” said the Duchess, “ we shall soon have to 
see about a tutor for Wilhelm.” Wilhelm was the eldest son, 
aged ten. 

“T know,” replied the Duke, 

“You remember,” she continued, with slow insistance, “ we 
agreed that next winter Wilhelm was to havea tutor, in any case.” 

“TI know, I know. There’s plenty of time,” said Duke Ernest, 
taking wine. 

She flushed: here was one of the many points of disagreement 
between them, for she was always trying to get the children 
taught something, in the teeth of his tacit indifference. 

“You talk as if the boy were to grow up for a ‘schoolmaster, 
he said. ‘The Stolzenaus have always managed to get on——” 

“ By their inherent stupidity !” 

“Thank you. No, by being Stolzenaus.” 

“Those times are over. Now-a-days a man is what he is 
worth,” 
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“What do you know of the times, my dear Eleanor? A 
Stolzenau will always be worth more than most other men. But, 
do not excite yourself; as it happens, I have taken steps to secure 
a teacher for Wilhelm.” 

“ Without telling me!” she cried angrily. 

“T never tell you about engaging servants. The last time 
I told you was about the new pig-keeper, and you said you didn’t 
care!” 

“But my own son!” She struck her finger-tips nervously 
on the table-cloth. Duke Ernest sniffed. 

“Tis the best pig-breeder in the country,” he said; “ we shall 
get a first prize at the show.” 

“ And to whom, pray, is Wilhelm’s future to be entrusted ? ” 

“Oh, nothing is settled. I asked my uncle, the prince-bishop, 
to find us a young theologian: he wrote to me that he knew of 
nobody at the moment, but that he had mentioned the subject, by 
accident, to your Uncle Sigismund.” 

“Uncle Sigismund! The very last——!” 

“So I should have thought. But we were both wrong. Your 
uncle has a suitable person, born and bred on one of his own 
estates, as I understand, a young man who has just completed 
excellent studies—he strongly recommends him.” 

She sat trembling from head to foot, trying not to tremble. 
“You have engaged,” she said at I¢st, “this protégé of my Uncle 
Sigismund ?” 

“Yes. Don’t be absurd, Eleanor: I had forgotten to tell you 
about it. I have so much in my head—what with the farms——’”’ 

She rose from the table. “Iam going up to wish the children 
good-night,” she said. Then she burst out: “ Uncle Sigismund ! 
A vaurien! A panier percé! A man of the world! A Vol- 
tairean! Adandy! To him you apply for a teacher to educate 
my child!” 

He stared at her. “Ido not understand you in the slightest,” 
he said. “ What queer, violent expressions you use! Uncle 
Sigismund——” 

“No, you do not understand me in the slightest,” she said, 
passing out through the door he held open for her. 

An hour later she once more sat by him, in his own room, as 
always of evenings. He smoked at his bureau, surrounded by 
ledgers. She, with a low lamp at her right hand, made tea, 
The long silence seemed to irritate him, though often, if she 
spoke, he would beat his foot on the floor and repeat figures 
aloud, “ Why don’t you go and play the piano?” he said. “ You 
are giving that up altogether.” Then, as he remembered about 
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“kissing the servants,” he added almost graciously: “ When 
I married you, they said you were the finest musician in Vienna.” 
“There was always Bangowski,” she replied, a little bitterly. 

“Of course I didn’t mean professionals. But you never touch 
the piano now.” 

“No, why should I? Do you want me to go and sit alone in 
that big room of evenings? In the winter there isn’t even a 
fire!” 

“You could have a fire lighted. And besides, this isn’t 
winter.” 

“True; you are quite right. There is no reason why I 
shouldn’t play the piano.” 

“But——” 

“But I don’t. This man, who is coming—pardon, do not let 
me disturb you at your work!” 

“No; I am very anxious to get through with all this before the 
shooting-party comes down.” 

“When is that?” she asked, pouring out the tea. 

“T have asked most of them for this day three weeks. Is there 
anyone you would care to have besides the usual lot? ” 

“No, thank you. And the tutor, when does he come?” 

“ About the same time. I daresay your uncle will bring him.” 

“We shall hardly have time to pay much attention to him 
then!” 

“Do you intend to pay him attentions?” 

She did not answer. After all, a woman cannot strike a man, 
though a man can hourly strike a woman. She refused to revert 
to the subject again, yet it was constantly in her thoughts. She 
was passionately proud of her eldest son, passionately fond, under 
frigorific reserve, of all her flaxen children. 

When the tutor appeared, amid a flow of guests, she received 
him with unintentional indifference. Uncle Sigismund, a fine old 
beau of seventy, with a slim waist and a bright complexion, 
introduced a timid, insignificant, dark-eyed young man, Herr 
Goertz. The Duchess hoped Herr Goertz would be happy at 
Stolzenau and turned to some one else, At dinner Uncle 
Sigismund sat beside her and was very *gallant and a little 
“risqué,” telling many amusing stories about the wicked world 
he knew so well. 

Late at night the Duchess knocked at her husband’s dressing- 
room door. His valet was with him; the Duchess motioned the 
man to retire. 

“This Herr Goertz,” she began abruptly, “who is to be the 
teacher of Wilhelm—I know nothing of him—nor do you.” 
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“ He looks just the kind of person that sort of person ought to 
look,” replied his Transparency, winding his watch. 

“ Ernest, all I wish to say is this. I will let this man become 
Wilhelm’s tutor, on one condition, on one condition—do you 
understand me ?” 


“ Well?” 
“That, if ever I should wish him to leave the house, he shall 
Oo ! ” 

“Oh, of course. Why?” 

“ He is probably unsuitable. My Uncle Sigismund’s idea of a 
tutor is sure to be as bad as bad can be. I will not have 
Wilhelm sacrificed to Uncle Sigismund’s notions. I shall watch 
this man. If he be anything like what I expect him to be, he 
must go.” 

“Very well. Don’t watch him too much at first, he already 
seems sufficiently nervous. Wilhelm will grow up all right. He 
is beginning to shoot rabbits quite nicely, almost as well as I did 
at his age. Good-night.” 

“Sleep well.” The Duchess lay awake some time thinking of 
her half-a-dozen children, and of Uncle Sigismund’s stories, and 
of Vienna. Then she fell asleep, to the moaning of the wind 
among the pine-trees. 

It was not till after the departure of the guests that she again 
realised the presence of the tutor. Then, first, she discovered 
him, as it were. He was a pale young man, tall, dark, un- 
interesting till he lifted his eyes. Wilhelm, when interrogated, 
shrugged his shoulders, and said the tutor knew a lot. 

“Tt is you who know nothing!” exclaimed his mother, 
annoyed. 

“T can shoot,” replied Wilhelm complacently, “and I can talk 
languages. Papa says that is enough for a Prince Stolzenau, 
mamma,” 

“Your father laughs at you,” she replied, and added loyally: 
“He himself can do a great deal more.” She left Wilhelm 
reflecting on his father’s abilities. That evening in the dulness 
of the Duke’s room, she rang the bell for a servant. 

“Tell Herr Goertz that I wish to see him here,” she said. The 
Duke looked up in annoyance from his newspaper. “ We shall 
not disturb you,” said the Duchess. 

“ Barley is up,” complacently responded the Duke. 

The tutor was startled by the summons, for he had not yet 
come into contact with the mistress of the house. He hurriedly 
arranged his toilet. The man-servant waited with a smile. ‘She 
won’t notice that,” thought the servant. 
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T should like to look over your listjof work,” said the Duchess ; 
“JT should like to know what you do.” 

He flushed with pleasure. It was the first word of interest in 
his labour which reached him in the desolation of this princely 
household. 

“ Durchlaucht sind zu giitig,” he said. 

Those were words she heard daily, she was sick of hearing 
them. With a little smile of disdain she bade him tell her about 
Wilhelm. 

“Prince Wilhelm is backward,” the tutor said boldly, and 
suddenly she looked straight at him, with fresh interest in her 
face. She made him fetch his table of lessons and went over its 
details. He answered as best he could, eager about the task he 
had set himself, a little dazzled by her white neck, her white 
dress, her jewels, the perfume floating around her, the un- 
accustomed title of her princely rank. 

“If Frau Herzogin will permit me,” he said, pointing. “I 
have put a second hour here, on Thursdays, for orthography.” 

“ What is orthography ?” asked Duke Ernest, suddenly looking 
out behind his paper, irritation in his voice. 

“ Spelling,” interposed the Duchess, quietly. 

Her husband laughed. “What a long word for a simple 
thing!” he cried. ‘“That’s just like all your teaching. Why, 
I’ve spelt all my life, and never known it was orthography.” 

“Thank you, mein Herr,” said the Duchess, gravely returning 
the card; “I hope that my son will reward your endeavours.” 

The teacher bowed and withdrew. Scarcely had the door closed 
upon him when: 

‘You see, he says the boy is backward!” cried the Duchess. 

“Of course he says so. Six months hence he will say that 
Wilhelm, thanks to his good teaching, is ahead of all other boys. 
When Rudel came, he said the pigs——” 

“T am going to bed!” cried the Duchess. “Good-night!” 
She left him. She was getting into this habit of going to her 
room not much after nine. Sometimes she read a novel, some- 
times she yawned herself to sleep. 

It was on one such weary evening, shivery, drizzly, with a beat 
of rain and moan of trees, that the Duchess, crossing the greut 
hall upstairs to her apartment, noticed a sound of music from the 
children’s corridor. She went back a few paces, opened a baize 
door, and listened. Suddenly her eyes shone bright, she had 
recognised the melody. She passed down the corridor to one of 
the schoolrooms—Wilhelm’s—and paused for a moment outside. 
Then she slowly pushed open the door and entered. Herr Goertz 
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was at the piano. He stopped in confusion, rising rapidly to his 
feet. 

“ Where did you learn that tune? Where do you come from? 
What is it?” stammered the Duchess, seeking to control her 
agitation. 

“Tt is Carinthian, Frau Herzogin. It was taught me by a 
cousin, who is game-keeper on the estates of your Highness’s 
father. I was only trying some variations.” 

“T know,” already she had stiffened. “You surprised me. It 
is ten years at least since I last heard that tune. Do you know 
any more of the melodies of my home?” 

“ Yes, Frau Herzogin.” 

“Have the kindness to play me some.” 

She gave the order as she might have given it to a servant. 
He coloured, sat down to the piano and began. She stood 
listening by the door. There was no other light in the room 
than that of the pianoforte candles. Presently she sank into a 
chair. Presently she covered her face with her hands. 

He played on for several minutes, passing from one folk-song 
to another, blending them together in an arrangement of his own. 
When he finished, there was a moment of silence. 

“You play superbly,” she gasped, and left the room. 

There was no reading of novels that night. The Duchess 
Eleanor, whom nobody ever saw weep, lay on her bed in a long 
torment of tears. 

For two days she took no more notice of the tutor than merely 
to acknowledge his deferential salutes. An old maiden aunt of 
Duke Ernest’s came to stay at Stolzenau, a terrible Princess 
Valeria, of whom everybody was afraid. This lady inquired 
about the tutor, disapproved of his German pronunciation, asked 
where he came from, told him he oughtn’t to, and finally, in the 
course of an intolerable evening, sat up from a snooze, and 
demanded to know whether “ the Austrian ” could play. 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure. I never asked,” replied the Duke. 

“He can play,” said the Duchess, calmly. 

“Then send for him, and tell him to, for goodness sake!” cried 
the Princess Valeria. 

“But I must go on with my work,” exclaimed her nephew in 
distress. 

“ Nobody wants you, Ernest. Eleanor and I, we will go to the 
music-room with the tutor. And, Herr, have the goodness to 
play me some dance-music!” said the Princess Valeria. 

So the tutor played Viennese waltzes, and the Duchess Eleanor 
quivered in her great Louis XIV. “bergere.” Then, unasked 
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and therefore unpermitted, he glided on into some of the 
Carinthian melodies he had reproduced so beautifully the other 
night. 

The Princess Valeria rapped the table with her fan. 

“ That, Herr, is not dance-music,” she interrupted. 

“Local dances, your Highness,” he answered, looking up from 
the key-board. In the full light of the great chandelier the 
Duchess recognised, and delighted in, the adorable impudence of 
his eyes. 

“You are from Boedling,” said the Duchess, as soon as he 
stopped, “ my Uncle Sigismund’s place—you were born there ?” 

Yes, he confessed he had been born on the estate. 

“They are not Germans at all,” said the Princess Valeria. 

“T have been there so often as a child,” said the Duchess, 
musingly. “I remember——” 

“ Eleanor, shall we go back to your husband. It is chilly here. 
Why don’t you make your servants keep up the fires? ” 

“T thank you very much for your playing, Herr Candidat. You 
must come down oftener of evenings and make music.” 

He bowed to the ground before her beautiful presence. 

“But I have heard,” he said stammering, with due apology, 
“that Frau Herzogin herself is one of the most admirable 
performers of the day ?” 

“That day is over,” said the Duchess, and swept aside for her 
aunt to pass out. 

Every evening of the Princess’s stay after that there was 
music in this otherwise deserted saloon. The tutor was, indeed, 
a musician of great merit, himself a musical instrument that 
flung all its passion across the chords. He played Slavonic and 
South Austrian melodies—Hungarian and Polish; his execution 
was all sentiment and fervour, all eagerness and excitement and 
thrill. He played only such music as he knew he could master— 
the music of torrents and whirlwinds, of thrushes and larks. 
Duke Ernest, in the pauses of his labours, came, sat down in a 
corner and dozed. 

“‘ Permit me,” said the Duchess at the musician’s elbow. 

He had just stopped playing ; he sprang from his seat. 

She took it, without lifting her face. Nevertheless, he saw the 
fire in her eyes, the gasp at her breast. She struck the first 
fierce notes of Uhlmann’s “ Rhapsodie hongroise,” hesitated, then 
glided into Tscherkowsky’s ‘Mondlied”; the sensuous adagio 
sank like belm on the wounds of the other’s striking. 

Presently Duke Ernest sniffed. She broke off with a bang, 
rising hastily. 
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“ Aie, what has happened?” cried the Duke, sitting up. 
“Eleanor at the piano! My dear aunt, this must be in honour 
of you.” 

“ Pray continue,” said the Princess Valeria. 

“No, we have had music enough for to-night. I am tired,” 
replied, the Duchess. “Please give me leave, Aunt Valeria, to 
withdraw.” 

She swept a deep courtesy to her relations, ignoring the tutor, 
and walked away. 

“Tt is incredible how tired she often is,” said the Princess 
Valeria. ‘I think she ought to take more exercise.” 

“T hate walking,” replied the Duke. “I think she ought to 
drink milk.” 

“Milk is fattening. I shall tell her she must walk,” said 
Valeria decidedly. 

“ Well, then she must go with the children, for I have no time.” 

“The children creep,” replied the Duchess, when this plan was 
proposed to her. 

“ Wilhelm doesn’t creep,” said her aunt. 

“Do you want me to walk with Wilhelm and the tutor?” 

“Why not? And one of the governesses, of course. Or with- 
out the tutor. Absurd!” 

“Absurd, indeed! I should never have thought of such a 
thing,” said the Duchess. 

Nevertheless, she now frequently took walks with the elder 
children and their teachers. Sometimes the tutor was of the 
party, sometimes he was not. And occasionally she had brief 
talks with him about Uncle Sigismund’s home, which was the 
tutor’s home also, about her own home, which he knew so well, 
for there was the home of his cousins—of home, home, home— 
brief burning talks about the distant southern country, so different 
from the sand and the small pines around them, the dear land of 
brightness and gaiety—home. 

And in the evenings she listened to the tutor’s playing; once 
or twice, even while Duke Ernest grumbled in his armchair, she 
played a few duets with the tutor. But his hands trembled; he 
struck wrong notes. She rose from the piano annoyed. 

“He is vulgarer than I thought,” she said to herself; “it 
frightens him to play duets with a princess! ” 

But a day or two later she asked Wilhelm what was the tutor’s 
Christian name. 

“ Ernest,” said the boy, “like papa.” 

“ Ridiculous!” cried the Duchess, greatly vexed. 

Wilhelm told the tutor, and the tutor drew his own conclusion. 
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“Tt is an impertinence, I know,” said the tutor, “but I cannot 
help it, Prince.” 

It was under this bitter impression that he answered the 
Duchess, on one of their walks, when she asked him what his 
political opinions were. 

“Tam a Socialist, Frau Herzogin. At least, of course, 1 am a 
moderate Liberal; but to your Highness that would mean the 
same as a Socialist, I suppose.” 

She resented the vaguely-felt taunt. Of late they had often 
had really instructive conversations; he was opening up a new 
world to her, and now he chose to be dumb. Instantly she drew 
up the drawbridge, which she never let down for long. _That 
evening, again, she stood listening to his playing in the twilight. 
Duke Ernest had one of his bad boils on the neck. He could not, 
or would not, look after his farm accounts. He lay back on a sofa 
complaining and sniffing, and his favourite servant poulticed him. 
The Duchess, from where she stood by the window, in the half- 
light, could see her husband’s pasty face beneath the lamp-shade, 
and could also see, against the steady candles, the clear-cut 
features, the dark complexion, the gleaming eyes of the tutor. 
She stood watching them long. 

“Ernest,” she said that evening, pausing beside his couch, “I 
am come to remind you of your promise. The tutor must go.” 

“Eh? What? Ow!” exclaimed the Duke as he turned his 
neck. 


‘You remember, you promised me, I should do as I wish. I 
want another tutor for Wilhelm.” 

“Nonsense! I thought you liked this man—Goertz. You 
seem to get on well enough with him.” 

“I do not know what you mean by ‘getting on’ with him. 
I do not think he is the right man here. I wish him to go.” 

“You do not like him? ” 

“What an expression! I have my reasons for thinking he 
ought to be replaced.” 

“ Has he been making love to one of the governesses? He's a 
good-looking fellow. Ha! ha!” 

“You are coarse,” she said haughtily. “He has always acted 
with the greatest propriety ; we must get him some more lucrative 
occupation. But I do not think he is the right man for a tutor 
here. You have given me your promise.” 

“ Nonsense.” 


“You refuse?” She stood away from him, splendid in her 
silver brocade, 


“Yes, unless you give me some rational reason. I am perfectly 











satisfied. Why, your uncle is coming to-morrow; what explana- 
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tion could I give him for dismissing the man?” 

“ You—you promised ! ” she exclaimed. 

“ Nonsense, I say ; give me a reason.” 

“My reason? To see whether the Duke of Lauenstein can keep 
his word to his wife.” 

“Well, you are answered. The Duke of Lauenstein can break 
his word to his wife.” She went towards the door. “ Ring, will 
you, please,” he called after her. “I can’t think why that fellow 
don’t bring the poultice!” 

Next afternoon came Prince Sigismund, and the Duke recounted 
to him, with roars of laughter, how Eleanor had taken a sudden 
dislike to Goertz. The old gentleman listened attentively, curling 
his waxed moustache. 

“ And why is this, my niece?” he queried, after the tale was 
told. 

“ Ask Ernest,” replied the Duchess with compressed passion. 
“He can tell amusing stories. He can also tell unamusing 
lies,” 

“Fie, what a word!” The old man said no more, but he 
curiously eyed his niece’s flashing glance at her lord. He waited 
till he met the tutor, by accident as it were, next morning in the 
park, 

“Have a cigar?” he said. “You are looking far from 
well.” 

“T thank your Highness, I am well enough,” said Goertz. 

“No, I tell you, you are ill,” objected the old man sharply. 
“This northern air evidently does not suit you. You must come 
down south again. As it happens, I have an excellent place for 
you in my estate office.” 

“Your Highness is too gracious. For the present, I would ask 
leave to stay here. Prince Wilhelm——” 

“Confound Prince Wilhelm! I tell you, you had much better 
resign before they turn you out. The Duke, I have reason to 
understand, is not satisfied with your method ——” 

“ And the Duchess ?” 

Prince Sigismund stopped dead in the middle of the path. 
“You will give in your resignation at once,” he said peremptorily. 
“You understand. Ask the Duke no questions, not a word. 
Thereby you will save your own position. Simply state that I 
have offered you so excellent a situation that you crave his High- 
ness’s permission to accept it. And now hold your tongue.” 

The young man turned crimson. “I understand,” he said, “ but 
I have not merited ——” 
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“T do not know what you have merited. I do not wish to know. 
Surely you can be satisfied with what you get.” 

“T refuse,” said Ernest Goertz, still crimson. ‘If the Duke 
dismisses me, of course I will go.” 

“You refuse !” exclaimed Prince Sigismund with an oath. “Say 
anything like that again and I turn your old father into the 
streets!” 

“I crave your Highness’s pardon. I had forgotten my 
father.” 

“ And you will do as I bid ?” 

“T beg of your Highness, as a favour, to obtain my dismissal 
from the Duke.” 

Prince Sigismund stared at the young man before him. “ By 
G——-, you're a good-plucked one,” he said, “but you must go. 
Here, you’ve broken your cigar across—have another.” A little 
later he found his niece in the music-room. “ You play again, 
now-a-days?” hesaid withasmile. “Ernest has developed a liking 
for music.” 

She nodded to him to leave her in peace. 

“Oh, I shall not disturb you. I only looked in to say this. I 
have got an excellent place for your tutor in my estate office; but 
the stupid fellow refuses to accept it, unless you people advise 
him to—first dismiss him, in fact. Some scruple of conscience 
about his duty to Wilhelm. Wilhelm is an idiot, like his father. 
Anyone could teach him the little he is ever likely to know.” 

She went on playing softly, but she could not keep the tell-tale 
spot from her cheek. “ Well, then, Ernest must give him his 
congé,” she said. 

“Ernest will not. Some pig-headedness about not doing 
as you tell him, I believe. Stupid men never listen to their 
wives.” 

She struck a few loud chords in her music. “Of course, Herr 
Goertz had better go,” she said. “Did not I say so before?” 
And she went on playing until Herr Goertz came into the music- 
room. 

“ Frau Herzogin, a thousand pardons!” he stammered, as she 
rose. “It is the hour, I believe, of Prince Wilhelm’s music- 
lesson.” 

“Herr Goertz,” she answered abruptly, “you must accept this 
place of my Uncle Sigismund’s. We must let you go.” 

His eyes sought the floor. “Oh, undoubtedly,” he answered, 
“if I have failed to give satisfaction.” 

“There is no question of that. You have given every satisfac- 
tion. But this is in your own interest.” 
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“T care little for my own interest. That is to say, my own 
interest is not the one thing to consider.” 

“Tt is right that you should go. I ask you to accept this 
place; do you understand me?—I!” 

Then his eyes swept up to hers. She stood immovable. 

“T will accept it,” he said. 

He bowed down to the ground. She passed him, and went out 
at the wide-open door. 











Life in a Russian Monastery. 


I am sailing across the White Sea in the most extraordinary 
steamer I ever was aboard. Not that the steamer herself is so 
unlike others of her kin ; no, the peculiarity is to be traced to her 
ownership. For this is the steamer of the monastery—the most 
holy monastery of Solovetski; and from the captain, who paces the 
bridge in his black cassock, to the dirty little wretch of a steward, 
who bears about a basin and an indescribable dish-cloth as his 
trade-mark, her entire crew is made upof monks. On the forecastle 
head, keeping look-out, stands a monk; at the wheel, shifting his 
feet and gaping through the spokes, there stands another, and so 
on, and so on. Moreover, on the after side of each of the three 
masts, hangs a gorgeous icon, or holy picture, all gold and red and 
blue; in every cabin and over every berth, in the pantry and all 
sorts of odd corners, hang smaller icons, all more or less similar 
in type though differing from one another in glory; while a ruby 
lamp lights up the gilded icon in the saloon, and flushes the pale 
faces of the first-class passengers, already abandoned to the in- 
dignities of the sea. 

But I step outside on deck. What a medley of persons and 
tongues! The four or five hundred pilgrims who are going to the 
Hely Isles are lying all over the deck—they and their red-cotton 
bundles. These bogomoltsi are all very poor; many of them have 
begged themselves along every verst of the way from Astrakhan, 
or Kieff, or Tula; yes, even from Tobolsk and Irkutsk have they 
come—eight thousand versts away! Some appear to be almost 
Tartars, and their dress is a hotch-potch of inconsidered trifles 
from the Kirghis and the Turkomans, while a few in old fur coats 
—so worn that you can easily count the hairs left on them—have 
journeyed from the far east of Siberia, even from Kamschatka, 
nearly ten thousand miles away. Men so old and decrepit that 
they seem to be dying, and women so borne down by life that 
they lie collapsed as if already dead; men and women, too, in the 
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prime of life—yes, and children, with tousled heads and scarlet 
shirts and little else—all are here, all have come, with no money 
of their own, with nothing but an inexhaustible stock of vermin, 
and an unshaken faith in the holy saints. 

For Russia, though the most Asiatic of European countries, is 
the mother of the profoundest believers this side of the Urals. 
Perhaps because of it—who knows? From Asia all creeds have 
come, and here, on the edge of Asia, the Orthodox Church lifts the 
most ignorant people in Europe above all earthly troubles and 
makes them so regardless of poverty and hunger and toil, that, on 
the speculation of a saint’s blessing, they do not hesitate to in- 
crease all three, if for them, indeed, they can be increased. For 
they have come—and I, a foreign heretic, have come—to this 
remote corner of the Muscovite Empire, just to the threshold of 
the Arctic regions, far away from railways and cities, into the 
heart of the dreaded White Sea—the sea of ice—to visit one of the 
most holy shrines of all Russia, the monastery of the Solovetski 
islands. 

And the Holy Isles of Russia repay us, Early in the morning 
we draw near to the harbour of Solovetski, and the pilgrims, 
standing or kneeling on deck, are singing with all the feverishness 
of emotion long-drawn hymns and endless pomiluis. Their hour 
of regeneration is at hand. “ At last, O Lord, at last!” the shout 
of the bogomoltsi goes up. Yes, here is the last step of the long 
journey. Here, on either side of the land-locked water, lie green 
peninsulas, stretching out towards us like arms to welcome; 
further in and along the sandy road which forms the quay, groups 
of black-robed monks are opening and closing; and beyond and 
above them rise, in all their strange beauty, the golden crosses of 
Solovetski. On them we look spell-bound. First, the great out- 
side rampart of roughest red rock; then the white walls of many 
churches, chapels, and monastic buildings; then row upon row of 
green roofs, and cupolas behind cupolas; and surmounting these, 
high above everything else, flames of fire are shot back to the sun 
by the countless crosses of gold. Close at hand a low hill, rounded 
by blue-green birch-woods, slips into the mirror of a quiet lake, 
and the picture is finished. It glows of ordered peace, of pure 
brightness, of a form of beauty I have come far to seek, and now 
know I have never seen before. 

The moment of landing raised the emotions of the pilgrims to 
such a pitch that the noise and confusion became indescribable. 
In the midst of it I made my way to the Guest-House—a large 
building just outside the monastery walls, set apart for the 


pilgrims and all visitors from the outer world. It has three;floors 
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—the top floor being reserved for women, the first floor for pilgrims 
and visitors of the first-class passenger type, and the ground-floor 
—one vast apartment without furniture of any kind—for the great 
mass of peasant and poor pilgrims. I was given an excellent 
room, lofty and large, very clean with whitewashed walls and 
scrubbed floors, having formal furniture, such as upright chairs, 
stiff-backed sofa, and a leggy table, with a wooden bed in the 
corner. Washing arrangements of a primitive type were to be 
found in a cupboard at the end of the great corridor which ran the 
whole length of the building. 

When I was not dining with the monks in their trapeza, my 
meals were served in my room, and I was waited upon by a young 
lay-monk, a most amiable fellow who, though he knew not a 
syllable of any tongue but Russian, very quickly learnt to answer 
to the name of “Mary.” The food was deadly monotonous—- 
morning, noon and night he brought me a broth of sour kvas and 
raw herring, a stew of decayed salmon and sour cream, a thin 
porridge of barley and skimmed milk. No meat is eaten by the 
monks on this holy island, and the pious visitors, I suppose, do not 
feel the need of it. But I was neither Russian nor Orthodox: I 
grew hungrier and hungrier every day, and nature at last rebelled 
against this saintly diet. So one morning I called Mary and 
this conversation followed : 

“Mary,” said I, “do you see that steamer just come in from 
Archangel ? ” 

“Yes, Barin (excellency),” he replied. 

“On that steamer, Mary,” I went on, “there is beef—much 
beef.” 

Mary held up his hands in pious dismay. 

“ Mary,” I continued, “ Englishmen are different from Russians. 
If an Englishman eat no beef, he must die. And, Mary, I do 
not want to give you any trouble by dying just now.” 

Mary looked partly sympathetic and partly pleased. 

Then I slowly produced a bright new rouble, and, poising it 
between thumb and finger, gazed at it for several long seconds 
with genuine admiration. 

“Mary,” I said at last, “all this beautiful rouble—I want 
not a kopeck of change out of it—will be yours, if you bring me 
beef from that steamer.” 

I do not know the exact depth of Mary’s infamy, or the rigours 
of his subsequent penance, or whether he forgot to mention the 
matter when he next went to confession; but that night I dined 
sumptuously on two pounds of good Archangel beef, cooked on 
board the steamer and smuggled warm into the Guest-House in 
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the folds of Mary’s cassock; and on that beef I went strong for 
many days. 

I think that the real charms of Solovetski are its self-complete- 
ness and isolation. Solovetski is the chief of a group of five 
islands ; on them all are “ cells,” or small monasteries, dependent 
on the great one at Solovetski. The islands entirely belong to 
the monks; all the agriculture and fishing and timber-felling is 
carried on by them alone; they alone build the boats and the 
ships, for Solovetski actually has a small dry dock—the only one in 
White Sea ports. The whole is a monastic kingdom, people and 
rulers are merely monks and monkish in varying degrees. If we 
see a man putting up hay in some remote spot, we notice that he 
is a monk or lay-brother; if we meet a carter hauling timber on 
his telega, he, too, is a monk ; if we walk down to the shore of 
some quiet creek, the fishermen who are drying their nets in the 
sun are also monks. So with everyone—with the brewers who 
make that wonderful kvas; with the candlemakers who so 
curiously bleach the wax; with the schoolmasters who teach the 
children left by pious parents for a year’s life on Solovetski; with 
the leather-makers who turn out such excellent boots and belts; 
with the painters who in the Art School paint icons for nearly 
the whole of Northern Russia ; with those who tend the horses and 
the cattle; those who sow the seed and rake the hay; and, as we 
have seen, those who man the monastery’s ships which sail to 
Archangel and Onega to trade their surplus stock and to carry 
pilgrims—all are monks of various degrees. Here, then, you see 
the monastic system in emphasis. It is a monkish land, with a 
chapel on every hill, and wayside crosses for finger-posts; a 
people of every rank of monkhood ; a government solely monastic. 

Really, it is one of the most delightful places in the world, 
during the short three months that it is part of the world. For 
at all other times you cannot reach it for the ice. 

Solovetski itself, the head and centre of it all, is the most 
wonderful of all. It is entirely surrounded by a great wall, built 
of huge red feldspathic rocks, scarcely squared and entirely unsawn. 
This wall is some twenty feet thick, nearly forty feet high, and 
at its eight corners bastions rise to about eighty feet. If you 
start from the main gates and walk steadily round this wall until 
you come back to them, you will have walked just about a mile. 
It is a great work of its kind, and it was designed by a Svlovetski 
monk, one Triphon, more than three hundred years ago, in order 
to keep out the Swedish armies which threatened to destroy the 
monastery. But let me pass within the main gate, the first half 
of which consists of a fine domed portico supported on eror nous 
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pillars, and the second half, of an archway, only seven feet high, 
through the wall itself. You walk through this last for about 
twenty feet, and as you emerge into the light again notice that 
there hang above you curious silver models of the ships which 
brought Peter the Great here in 1694. Then you reach the first 
quadrangle. In the midst of it, set in a garden of raspberry and 
currant bushes and lilacs, with a grove of young mountain ashes 
and birches (not to mention a small jungle of purple wild 
geraniums, meadow crane’s-bills, nettles and docks), stands a belfry 
with cupola and cross—all belfries in Russia are separated from 
the churches—and before us rise the western facades of the five 
most important churches—the oldest, with five chapels, having 
been finished in 1566, and the most modern in 1859. They are 
all connected by a great two-storied corridor which runs along 
their west fronts and opens into the churches, which, Russian-like, 
are built in two stories, the church on the upper floor being 
perfectly distinct from and as complete as that on the ground floor. 

A family likeness pervades them all. From the ground to the 
roof the walls are closely covered with sacred pictures, the lower 
tiers being framed in a richly carved and gilded arcading, often 
made of solid silver. Towards the east rises the iconostas —or 
screen—reaching nearly to the roof. ‘The icons on it are ranged 
in tiers and are set in the most elaborately-carved metal work, 
much of it being silver overlaid with gold leaf. In the middle, at 
the foot of the screen, are the double doors or Holy Gates, which 
lead through to the sanctuary and altar, and through which the 
priests and the Czar alone may pass. At either side are the 
deacons’ gates. Magnificent chandeliers of silver, richly gilt, 
hang from the roof; silver-gilt shrines containing the bones of 
the early Solovetski saints—Savvati, Herman, Zosima, and others, 
stand here and there, surrounded by candelabra bearing hundreds 
of little candles, the offerings of the faithful. In one church 
hangs a wouderful silver crucifix, gruesomely set round with a great 
number of odd bones from the bodies of various saints. A wonder- 
working icon stands above the Holy Gates in another church ; near 
by there is another miracle-performing icon, which the monks 
aeny making, and tell you that they “specks it growed.” The 
most sacred icons are covered with gold plates and set with 
precious stones. Haloes completely composed of diamonds are 
uot uncommon ; the depicted robes are otien set with magnificent 
emeralds and rubies, while strings of splendid pearls are every- 
where. Sometimes, in front of an icon, there hang pathetic 
offerings trom wealthy visitors—a diamond bracelet,a brooch vi 
sapphires and pearls, a heart-shaped locket, covered with blood-red 
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rubies and bearing a wisp of faded hair. Here, over the head of 
the Virgin, is set into the icon a large star of the finest diamonds, 
and broad bands of the most beautiful turquoises encrust a large 
part of theicon. While over the pale stiff painted fingers of saintly 
hands, very modern rings of diamonds, emeralds and rubies have 
been placed by a devotion which is real and a taste which is 
barbarous. 

Into these gorgeous chapels and churches the pilgrims throng. 
There are no seats anywhere—you stand or kneel on the stone 
floor as you feel inclined. How they crowd—pah! how odoriferous 
they are! The air is so heavy with incense and so poisonous 
from pilgrims that it is difficult to breathe. As you stand crushed 
in the thick of the excited crowd, which bows and crosses itself 
perpetually, you have ample opportunity for inspecting the 
pilgrim at close quarters, quarters you soon find to be far too 
close. Suspicious you have been for some time, and now you 
shudder as he steadily scratches himself; but when he lifts his 
long uncombed hair from his bearded neck and throat and shows 
you how verminous and how destructive of vermin he can be, you 
physically contract yourself to a diameter and a circumference 
which would amaze your friends. And all the while, as the deep- 
voiced deacon sings the Litany, this devout but dirty pilgrim is 
bowing and crossing and scratching himself, now spitting on the 
floor and now singing in long-drawn notes, “ Hospodi, Hospodi, 
pom-i-lui”—“O Lord, O Lord, have mercy upon us!” Dear 
pious pilgrim! O most unpleasant neighbour! Often didI go 
to these solemn services, but never could I stop to the end: the 
pilgrim was too contagious for me. 

Ont again into the air! How pure and fresh it is,and how 
one revels in it after the human-tainted church. And now I pass 
from quadrangle to quadrangle, wandering round each, and looking 
into the workshops and cells. Here is the smithy, with its 
vaulted roof, charcoal forge and hand-bellows; and, hard by, the 
fitting shop, with turning-lathe, drilling-machine, grindstone and 
benches. Two monks with bared arms and grimy hands are hard 
at work, mending the treasury lock, a grand old lock this, an 
alarum lock, which measures eighteen inches one way, and twelve 
inches the other. Another monk is beating brass into a kettle, 
and two others are actually making ventilation shafts for the 
infirmary! A few steps and I reach the armoury with its ancient 
coats of mail, pikes, bows, drums, grape-shot, powder-horns, and, 
oddly enough, old “colours” of the monastery—silken banners 
with cross and other sacred symbols on them. 

Tn another quadrangle—taking a short cut through the small 
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grove of mountain ashes now scarlet with berries—I come 
to the famous kvas brewery. Now kvas is a sort of sour 
beer which you can get all over Russia, often execrable, 
occasionally good; but it was not until I came to Solovetski 
and saw all the elaborate arrangements connected with the 
brewing of the famous Solovetski Avas that I so much as 
guessed at the number of “brands” made. Thus the first 
portion drawn off is very strong and good, and forms quality 
number one. After running off some five hundred gallons of 
this, the huge vat is filled up with boiling water without adding 
any malt, and then about the same quantity is run off. That 
is quality number two. By a similar process qualities three 
and four are produced, and by mixing any two qualities further 
sub-divisions are made. The best is good and nourishing indeed, 
but the worst is of the sourest and contains little nourishment. 
Kvas is made of barley and rye-malt, rye-flour, and, of course, 
water— here from the Holy Lake. The very best brew is scented 
with herbs. It is the universal drink, gravy, soup, flavourer and 
general ingredient in everything drinkable and eatable. 

A few steps on bring you to the Art School, which is an 
important feature. Here the most apt are trained, and here 
the trained spend their days in painting icons. The demand is 
almost inexhaustible—every room, every shop, the barest and 
poorest hut in Russia having at least one icon in it. This studio 
is large—nearly fifty feet long and forty feet wide—airy, and 
beautifully lighted, and everyone seems as busy as possible. 
The youngest pupils are drawing in pencil from casts, models, 
masks, and—strange conjunction—from the Apollo Belvedere, 
and portraits of the Czar and Ozarina. They copy mezzotint- 
lithographs in chalk, and lastly they paint, from large studies, 
icons in oils. I count round and find that there are twenty-two 
monks hard at work at this. I am struck by the splendour of 
their colours, and I put it down to the fact that these are no mere 
modern painters, squeezing ready-made pigments out of shining 
tubes, but that they actually make and grind up their colours as 
did the painters of old. They have great slabs of thick glass or 
stone, and on these they place the coloured earths and clays and 
minerals and grind them down to the finest powder with cones of 
granite and gneiss. The presiding genius over the studio is 
Father Vasili Azayeff, a most artistic and accomplished man and 
a delightful companion. 

And so I might go on, page after page, detailing this and that 
pleasant phase of a modern and in some respects unique monastic 
life. But I cannot turn these reminiscent notes into a catalogue, 
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and after we have just peeped into the treasury-—well calculated 
to make any mouth water—I must hurry back to dine with the 
Archimandrite, the abbot of this great monastery. 

What a wealth of jewels, what a splendour of workmanship, 
what queer antiquities lie buried in this long-vaulted chamber ! 
I can only give you a fraction of an idea of the exceeding richness 
of this treasure, and perhaps if I begin at the end I shall get to 
your mind the sooner. After going through everything, weighing 
here, counting there, and appraising everywhere, I came to the 
conclusion that there is stored in this treasury gems and gold of 
the intrinsic value of not less than £200,000! On one of the cloth- 
of-gold vestments I counted no fewer than five thousand pearls, 
set in as orphreys. On another, sacred symbols were displayed in 
rubies, topazes, amethysts, aquamarines; on another, bands of 
emeralds made a costly cross, and so on. Here, within a long 
press, are some two score books of the Gospels for use at the 
Eucharist. Very few of them are not bound in silver; the silver 
is richly chased and embossed, and nearly always plated with 
gold; the gold is studded with enormous sapphires, rubies, and 
emeralds. Here is a great copy of the Gospels thus richly bound, 
and it weighs sixty pounds avoirdupois! Then, again, the crosses 
—here is one of pure gold, with a saint’s relic let into it. It is 
edged all round with fine pearls, and it is set with rubies, 
sapphires, and emeralds of immense size. The cross is fifteen 
inches long, the arm measures seven inches, and the thickness 
throughout is of one inch. It was given to the monastery by 
Ivan the Terrible in 1562. Here is an altar cross weighing more 
than two-and-a-half pounds; it is of pure gold. Here is another 
of gold, containing relics of persons of no less distinction than St. 
James, the Evangelists Matthew and Mark, Barnabas, and Stephen 
the Proto-martyr! It is enough to take your breath away, this 
sudden broadside from apostolic times. And the gold and silver 
and jewels are everywhere: here is one of the abbot’s mitres, with 
over a thousand pearls and about sixty of the largest emeralds, 
sapphires, and rubies I have ever seen. And jostling these 
treasures and golden chalices and censers, are such pleasantries 
as an iron penance belt, weighing seventeen pounds and destined 
to reduce your waist to sixteen inches; and a nice neat penance 
suit of iron chains to hang from your shoulders behind and before, 
with loops of chain to put your legs through, and a gilded iron 
cross of about a couple of pounds weight to lie lightly on your 
chest. Ah! these old monkish ideas were hopelessly derogatory 
of self. And, to prove it, here is the last thing I will recount—a 
carved representation of the average monk, as he understood 
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himself. He is hanging from a cross; his mouth is padlocked; 
his hands are pierced with nails which flame with fire; a woman 
—the monks always failed to appreciate women—is shooting 
arrows into his poor body; a suitably-dressed king is offering him 
all the earthly honours imaginable, and a hairy, horned devil is 
pulling him down by the ankles with truly diabolical glee. 

After this, I think, one wants dinner, and so to dinner with the 
monks I hastened. Their dining-room is a magnificent apart- 
ment with vaulted roof, covered with huge frescoes of scriptural 
and ecclesiastical subjects, and supported in the middle by a vast 
pillar some forty odd feet round. The monks sit along the sides 
of the room, and the élite of the pilgrims round the great column 
in the middle. Out of the trapeza (dining-room) there open two 
chapels, and below its floor is a church. In one corner of the 
room is a stone pulpit, where an old monk reads about some 
astounding miracles performed by saints of the Orthodox Church. 
Otherwise, absolute silence prevails, and the meal is eaten with 
so remarkable a swiftness that it irresistibly reminds one of the 
old injunction to eat with staff in hand, with loins girded, and in 
haste. There was no dallying over delicacies, perhaps for the 
sufficient reason that there were no delicacies to dally with. 
Nevertheless, there was a seemly sort of order. Thus, after 
grace had been sung by the Archimandrite and two deacons in 
the adjoining chapel, we took our places and sat in silent expecta- 
tion. A bell rang and everyone stood; the bell rang again and 
everyone sat down and began to eat. 

We sat in messes of four, just as we do still in the Temple. 
Each of us had a large wooden soup-ladle and a hunk of black 
bread; the rest was common property. A bowl stood in the 
midst of us, and we dived our four spoons, more or less 
simultaneously, into the bowl and emptied it as soon as possible. 
A stupid sort of politeness made me dip slowly and ceremoniously 
into the first course—a kind of soup of odoriferous salmon, onions, 
and kvas, and known as okroshka; but I soon found that my 
vis-a-vis was an old hand as well as a famished pilgrim, and the 
speed with which he plied his soup-ladle threatened to leave us 
all unsatisfied. Consequently, in the succeeding courses I played 
up for England to the best of my ability, and I do believe that 
Russian pilgrim (who had evidently anticipated a splendid excess 
over his proper share) was staggered at the way in which I 
managed to keep time with his spoon. It was pretty hard work 
all the same to put away this banquet. The second course proved 
to be another soup—stchi—of sour cabbage, salted plaice, and sour 
cream. The next course was still soup—this time, thank goodness, 
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of something fresh—fresh herrings. For the fourth course we got 
a thin porridge of barley and skimmed milk—this formed the 
sweets and is known as kasha. Then we had just time to take a 
hasty ladle or two of kvas pure, and simply sour of itself, and the 
bell rang for grace. We had dined. It had taken us less than 
fifteen minutes. How hungry I felt! 

Perhaps the most striking features of the dinner were the use 
of the bell and the long processions of serving monks and lay- 
brethren. Every course was swiftly brought in and removed to 
the sound of this bell. The serving lads formed a single file 
procession some thirty strong. They held the great bronze 
bowls high in their hands, and clad in blue linen cassocks and 
caps they looked picturesque enough. The whole function, 
indeed, was picturesque—far more picturesque than satisfying. 

One of the delights of Solovetski is to drive along the sandy 
roads which run through this lovely island and the next largest 
island of Anzerski. The Jehu is a lay-brother of bucolic tempera- 
ment, and he drives the three ponies abreast with all the accus- 
tomed waywardness of the Russian charioteer. It matters little 
to him if we leap rocks or charge tree-stumps or make unmeaning 
detours into fenceless fields. At any rate, he never drives his 
horses at less than a gallop, and the general impression remains 
that we did the distance in the shortest time. Yet a droshky, 
built somewhat like a jaunting-car, but with even less to keep you 
from falling off it, is not thus conducive to ease, and in turning 
corners at full gallop it is not unusual to be pitched into the deep 
loose sand. In fact, our thoughtful Jehu keeps looking round to 
see if one has weathered the crisis. As a rule the road runs 
through continuous forests of larch and spruce and birch, but 
now and again we come upon open rolling country with wide 
meadows and pleasant signs of pastoral farming. Here and there, 
too, even in the woods, the road opens out on a quiet glade which 
is after all the true and early “field.” For the trees have here 
been felled, and the forest with its red pines, its spruce, its birch, 
its aspen poplars, and its undergrowth of juniper, mare’s tails, ferns 
and mosses, retreats on either hand and leaves the open field with 
its scanty hay, its millions of daisies, its tender hare-bells, and 
its golden multiberries. Here and there the hay has been cut 
already, and is hung to dry over rough screens of fir-poles. 
Between the road and the field is a trench, and over a little bridge 
of three planks there slowly passes the telega with its load of hay, 
and the monk-labourer in his short blue linen cassock and high 
blue cap. The scene is one of infinite peace, and the moving to 
and fro of the silent labourer disturbs it not at all. 
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On every hill there is a chapel and a shrine, and a “cell” of 
from half-a-dozen to twenty or thirty monks. To all these the 
road leads us to pay our tribute. At first it amazed my simple 
mind that as soon as ever we got within a mile of such a chapel 
the bells should begin their jingle-jangle-jangle-jingle for a 
service. It seemed to me almost marvellous that we should 
reach every chapel just at the very moment when a service was 
beginning. But a little experience taught me that keen eyes 
from that hill-top were on the look-out for droshky-driven pilgrims 
and as soon as ever the cloud of dust which travelled with us was 
perceived on the riband of road through the forest far below, a 
monk went out to the kolokolnaya and started that fearful jangle 
which throughout Russia calls the faithful_to prayer. And, sure 
enough, as soon as ever we came to the door of the chapel, there 
would the priest be singing litanies over the poor bones of some 
long dead holy one (now packed in a silver shrine) and we should 
have to pay up our tribute of roubles. 

But these monks are capital fellows—hard-working, simple of 
life, and healthy of mind and body. I shall not soon forget my 
agreeable host at the “cell” of Sekernaya Gora. After the 
usual devotions I was asked to tea, and the dear old monk, whose 
seamed and bronzed face was explained when he told me that for 
some years he had been captain of the monastery’s ship, gave me 
most excellent chat. Moreover, he had made upon the southern 
slope of the hill a strip of garden and here, in a frame, he cut 
a fine cucumber which he sliced and placed in vinegar. And he 
added some small but very sweet strawberries and raspberries— 
also grown in the same sunny little garden—here at the very 
edge of the Arctic regions! Then he took me up to the light- 
house tower which crowns the hermitage, and pointed with 
evident delight to a large compass with a great needle connected 
with the wind vane at the top of the cupola above us—thus 
showing the direction of the wind without requiring the observer 
to go outside in the often wild and bitter weather. And this, too, 
he had made himself. He kept a meteorological journal and sent 
copies to the head monastery at Solovetski which in its turn kept 
journals and forwarded them at intervals to Archangel. From 
this lighthouse tower we had a perfect view over the dark forest, 
the still blue lakes, and the occasional glades of bright green. 
Beyond them all lay the White Sea and the other islands of the 
group, and, looking southwards, I fancied I could almost make out 
the nearest point of the mainland—more than thirty miles away— 


in the dim outlines of that pimply purple cape called Orloft’s 
Nose. 
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The old monk in charge told me an amusing tale from which 
this Sekernaya Gora (Striking Hill) has got its name and the 
islands the dominion of the monks. For it seems that prior to 
the coming of these good men some fishermen had lived on the 
island. Then came the pious Savvati, who had been moving from 
monastery to monastery to avoid mankind and earthly fame, and 
as he was resting at the foot of this hill he saw some women 
standing at the top, gazing out to sea, looking for their husbands 
who had gone fishing and had not come back at the expected 
time. Then the Lord vouchsafed Savvati a miraculous sight. 
Angels descended from heaven and began scourging and scolding 
these faithful wives, driving them down the hill and telling them 
that the island was reserved for a house of God and good holy men 
to serve it, and “not for women who only run about and spy on 
men.” So women were banished and the island became holy. 
With this favourable start, Savvati and Herman were not long in 
finding followers and helpers, and the monastery of Solovetski 
began to rise. And to this day no woman is allowed to live on 
Solovetski, even the female stock, the brood mares, the cows and 
the hens are banished to a small island about a quarter of a mile 
distant ! 

And so the days went by, the long nightless days of the sub- 
Arctic summer, with not an hour without the sun. Now I 
lingered with the haymakers and now chaffered with the fisher- 
men; then I sailed to the neighbouring islands and found on a 
smaller scale all I had seen here; and again would I go to some 
far-off “cell,” and drink tchai and eat small sweet strawberries 
with the Builder, as they call the prior of a dependent monastery, 
and hear again of the wonderful deeds wrought by saints in the 
days of old. Ah! what a simplicity there was about everyone. 
Could anything be more primitive than this marketing on the 
shore of a quiet lake, where the good monk insists on handing me 
no fewer than sixteen fine perch for the grand total of eightpence, 
and, having no change, wants to walk seven miles the next day 
to bring it? 

And with me always, invaluable cicerone and companion, was 
Father Vasili Azayeff, detached by the Archimandrite for the 
special duty of convoy and guide. What a charm that man had! 
Let me recall it, so that you may know what a monk may be, 
here in the remotest corner of dark Russia, on the edge of the 
Polar world. 

I suppose Father Vasili was about thirty years of age and of 
the middle height, but his tall black cap and wide-skirted cassock, 
fastened across the breast, girded at the waist, and showing 
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leather knee-boots below, helped to give him gravity beyond his 
age. His hair he wears long—upon his shoulders—as they all do 
in Russia ; it is thick, black and wavy, and thick and long is his 
beard. His head is well arched at the crown, and his brow is 
broad, square and white. From below heavy straight eyebrows 
he looks out at you with singularly attractive hazel eyes; straight 
and strong his nose, fair his skin—as his brow and wrists tell 
you; but exposure to the sun in his busy journeys abont the 
islands has tanned his face and neck and hands a swarthy red 
sunburn. Slender in build, he is lithe in his movements, almost 
rapid, yet dignified and gentle. He frequently bows as he talks 
—as indeed do all Russians of the better sort—and he is intensely 
polite; but there is nothing of the conventional, nothing stiff. 
He makes you at home in a moment; he anticipates your needs, 
and his deep smooth voice shows southern breeding and culture. 
By nature and bias a gentleman, he is also a gentleman by birth. 
He receives you with the best hospitality—the obvious but not 
the overwhelming ; and he accepts your hospitality with frank 
cordiality. He seems perfectly happy, without one wish for the 
outside world, and he is clearly a valuable officer of the monastery. 
Yet he came here on an ordinary pilgrim’s three days’ visit, and 
he has remained here ever since. That was thirteen years ago. 
An artist to his finger tips, he has painted many beautiful icons, 
and were it not for his multifarions duties which take him here, 
there and everywhere, he might have been known as the Fra 
Angelico of the North. 

And how pleasant were the hours when I talked with him in his 
cell—a monk’s cell. Do you want to know what it is like? Well, 
Father Vasili’s cell was just an ordinary-sized room divided very 
unequally by a wooden screen. In the smaller part he kept his 
tea-things. his washing arrangements and the like; and in the 
larger he lived and slept—slept on a narrow, straight settee which 
served for a sofa in the daytime. The room was kept hot by a 
stove, though it was high summer, and the thermometer hanging 
in it showed 77° Fahrenheit! Bnt in every other respect it was 
a surprise and a delight. The ison in the corner was of the 
Mother and Child, and beautifully painted it was—by Vasili. 
Over a writing-table hung a fine picture of an old monk reading 
by candle-light—painted by Vasili. On a small chest of drawers 
stood a mirror in an elaborately-carved frame—carved by Vasili. 
Between the two windows was a tall prie-dieu—made by Vasili. 
Half-a-dozen small pictures and some framed photos hung upon 
the walls ; two or three chairs stood about; upon the table lay an 
aneroid barometer and a meteorological journal—kept by Vasili. 
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Roses and pelargoniums were on the window-shelves, and standing 
on the floor in a red-ware pot, a fine Dracoena reached nearly to 
the ceiling. A dozen or so of books lay on prie-diew and table. 
A most pleasant room and utterly different from what you or I 
would have imagined; yet a most fitting environment for its 
inhabitant, for it reflected his own refinement, his own upbringing 
in a cultured home, and it showed that though he had cheerfully 
turned his back on earthly fame, the world forgetting, he had not 
been forgotten by the influences of his early life. 

The Russians have a proverb that you must eat a pood (about 
36 lbs.) of salt with a man before you know him. But Father 
Vasili, transparently sincere and unconsciously delightful, con- 
vinced you in a few hours that you had known him for years. 
And as I sailed away from Solovetski, and the water between us 
grew wide and great, to the last my eyes were fixed on that 
black-robed figure, bowing gravely and waving farewell—the 
farewell and the blessing-of Vasili Azayeff, monk, artist, and my 
friend of Solovetski the Holy. 

Arntuur MonteriorE Brice. 








A Village Spinster. 


(DEVONSHIRE.) 


BuessEE, cheel, I didden want ti, I wuz better as I be; 
Marriages be made tu heaven, but ther wuz none made vur me, 


Them as diies tha marriage bizniss thort et best tu lave me out, 
"Cause ther wuz no application siitable vur me, na doubt. 


Not a man wuz waitin’ ’andy siited tu my special zort; 
I required pertickler traytement an’ a power o’ careful thort. 


Men be viiles, ther’s no denying—tes as well tu be exact, 
An’ a vile I might ’ave borne with, ef er’d recognised the vact; 


I'd ’ave holp tu beer ’es burden, ‘cording tu tha Scripter tex, 
Ef e’d awnly veel complately that ’e wuz tha weaker sex. 


But tha men, they be sich gawkims—they’m as blind as blind 
can be 
Tu um’s awn infarior merit, an’ our better qualitee. 


’"Twuzn’t likely I’d be willing ’thout a struggle long an’ ’ard, 
Tu be awnin’ any mortal vur my maister an’ my lard. 


Ther’d a-bin a dale o’ quarlin’, I wid ’ave ’ee understan’— 
An’ tes likely that tha wumman wid ’a priived tha better man. 


I wuz niver sich a gladdie as so many maidens be, 
Paying vur tha joys o’ coortship with a life o’ slavery. 


Zo twuz right I shiidden marry—liikee-zee, I’m sure ’twuz best— 
Vur tha proper man weren't ready, an’ I widden tak tha rest. 


I be difficul’ tu manage, an’ I wished a better fate, 
Than tu men’ an ’usband’s burckes an’ be fakin’-up ’es mayte. 


What an’ ’usband wants azackly be a sarvint as can ciike, 
Whu can vill ’es mouth wi’ vittels when ’e ’as an ungry like; 
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When er’s glowring an’ er’s glumpin’, take a long loblolly spiine— 
Chuck’n vull o’ mayte an’ tatties—er’ll be mild as butter siine. 


Tes a differnt thing wi’ wumman. Man be of a briitish mind; 
When er’s empty chuff an’ zour, when er’s vull er’s zoft an’ kind. 


Wait a bit, an’ when you’m married yu'll agree I spake tha 
triith ; 
Yu be vall o’ vulish vancies that be natteral tu youth. 


Zo yu thenk I ’as a story buried in my ‘art away— 
Somethin’ zwete and zentimental from my gallivanting day; 


Yu expecks tu see me tremmil an’ a tear come tu my eye 
Wi’ a power o’ recollection—blessee, cheel, there beant a zigh! 


Didden some despairin’ mortal go away across the zea, 
An’ be niver yer’d of after, all because o’ love vur me? 


Didden some poar dotty lover marry some-un else i’ spite? 
No, er didden—no sich lover iver come avore ma sight. 


An’ I niver zed a no, cheel, when I ’tended zayin’ ’ess ; 
You've a-got thease zilly notions somewher’ out o’ bikes, I guess. 


I’m an ol’ maid born, they tells me, an’ I reckon zo I be, 
Vor I niver zought tha men-voke, an’ they niver voller’d me. 


Be um ciirates, sodgers, sailors, or tha men-voke tu tha varm, 
I wuz niver tiike wi’ burches, an’ I niver come tu harm; 


An’ I didden want tu marry ‘less tha right man came my way, 
An’’e niver came whativer, an’ I’m zingle tu this day. 


’E'd a-bin a vile, vur zartin, but I might a’ come tu chiise’n 
Ef er’d awn’d tu ’es zhortcomin’s an’ ’ad axed me tu exciise’n. 


Blessee, cheel, et didden matter; I’ve bin better as I be 
Marriages be made tu heaven. Thank tha Lard, ther’s none 
vor me! 
Artuur L. Saxton. 











Votes from the Uorth Country. 


Ir is curious to find that fewer people appear to know anything 
about the Roman antiquities at home than about Arles, or Tréves, 
or Pompeii, and would be amazed to hear that without leaving 
our own little island they could see precisely how the Romans 
built their castles, forts, villas, roads, gateways, wells, altars, 
temples, and tombs. 

Without being at the pains of visiting Silchester, Wroxeter, or 
the villa at Brading, in the Isle of Wight, there are to be found 
inscribed stones, rich in historical lore, altars innumerable, coffins 
innumerable, fragments of sculptured stones, scattered all over 
the district of the Roman Wall; while the great and unique work 
itself is in places so perfect as to be a lesson in masonry to modern 
builders. 

There are, further, so many places of interest—archeological, 
architectural, and historical—in this neighbourhood ; the scenery 
is so uncommon, the associations are so steeped in poetry and 
romance, that it is inexplicable why so little is known about it 
except by archeologists. 

Dr. Bruce, who was an enthusiast about the Wall, tells us that 
“a grander sight Britain can hardly afford” than part of the 
Wall and its outworks at a certain place. What the ordinary 
traveller sees is only a broad ditch in a straight line through low 
rocks, flanked by an uneven bank, and, running parallel to these, 
a second broad depression cutting straight across the country. 

But, allowing for the pardonable exaggeration of an enthusiast, 
his book is an immense help. One ought to learn from it, before- 
hand, the history of the Wall, and become familiar with the 
meaning of the different terms in constant use—vallum, fosse, 
mile-castle, agger, etc. It may be interesting to state, broadly, 
that the Wall consisted of, firstly, a stone wall packed about 
eight feet in width, and probably twelve in height, accompanied 
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throughout its course from the Tyne to the Solway, a distance of 
seventy-three miles, by a broad and deep fosse on its northern 
margin. South of the Wall ran the vallum, or earth-wall, and it 
also was protected on the south side by a fosse, and by three 
sggers, or earthen ramparts. Also, along the whole of the Wall, 
were erected stations, mile-castles, and turrets, for the accommoda- 
tion of the soldiery; and as the stations, or permanent camps, 
covered four or five acres of ground, and consisted of houses and 
streets within the walls, and of suburbs outside for camp followers, 
or troops, it may be at once understood what an enormous amount 
of labour the whole structure and fortification of what we call 
“The Wall” represents. 

About fifteen thousand men would be required to garrison the 
stations and mile-castles all along the route—so Dr. Bruce has 
computed—and when we remember that the work was completed 
in the reign of Hadrian, who died in a.p. 138, and not finally 
abandoned till a.p. 446, we shall be able to realise how it is that 
the whole district abounds with Roman remains, and would, 
almost certainly, if further excavated, yield still more interesting 
traces of the long residence in it of that wonderful people who 
stamped their impress in undying characters wherever they went. 

For three hundred years Roman men and women lived and died 
in this bleak north country, defending this outermost rampart 
of their great empire from the barbarians beyond; marrying, 
worshipping, administering justice; artists were among them 
adorning the villas of the wealthy, and commemorating the deeds 
of the dead on sculptured stones which we may see to-day; the 
whole complex civilisation of the Roman Empire flourished for 
the time in that narrow strip of country in our own island, far 
from the sunny Italy whence these masters of the world had come. 

It is strange to think of, as we travel now along the almost 
deserted region, where for miles not a human being is seen, and 
only the rare farmhouse with its sheltering cluster of trees and 
out-buildings stands among the wide moors. At every four miles 
was then the station or camp; at every mile, the fort or mile- 
castle ; between these, again, the turrets or watch-towers, so that 
where now the sheep and cattle browse among the fallen frag- 
ments of Roman masonry, then armed men guarded every yard of 
ground, and a busy life, full of interest and excitement, surged on 
every side. 

We had proposed to ourselves to drive leisurely along the line 
of the Wall, stopping at the most interesting points to investigate. 
It happened, however, that we were not able to go northwards 
until October, and the weather was then so broken that this plan 
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was given up, and we began by taking the train to Gilsland, only 
a mile or two from the largest camp on the whole course of the 
Wall. 

Gilsland happens to be also a Spa, and it was curious to find 
that among the visitors there, while everyone was immensely 
interested in the virtues of sulphur and chalybeate waters, hardly 
one knew or cared anything about the Roman Wall or camp close 
at hand. 

Antiquaries agree that the Romans understood as well as we 
do the medicinal qualities of such waters, and though there is no 
evidence to prove it, we may take for granted that from the large 
station of Amboglanna invalids often came to the rocky gorge by 
the Irthing to drink these same waters. Fragments of the Wall are 
to be seen in several directions, and, as I said, the largest camp 
on the line is only two miles away. But alas! truth compels me 
to the ignominious statement that of this most interesting spot 
—one which we had specially wished to examine—we saw nothing. 
A gale of extreme violence made it impossible, or, at least, very 
disagreeable to move out of doors, and it was decided, as time was 
limited, to take Amboglanna “as seen,” and go on by train to 
Hexham, whence we knew that another almost equally interesting 
camp could be reached. But let me sound the praises of Gilsland 
for a moment, and make known to whomsoever may be ignorant 
of the fact, that on the borders of Cumberland and Northumber- 
land there is such a place; and that there, seven hundred feet 
above sea level, stands The Shaws, where visitors may be well 
content to remain (circumstances permitting) even in bad weather, 
and which, in summer time, must be a delightful holiday place. 

Even if one cares nothing about the Romans and all their works, 
it is worth coming here for the sake of the glorious air blowing 
across moorland and fell; for the sake of the wide lovely view 
of hill and dale; for the sake of the swift rushing river of rich 
brown colour which has cut its way through a deep wooded gorge, 
and dashes over its stony bed in many a foaming cascade; and 
finally for the dear sake of Sir Walter Scott, who at Gilsland met 
the beautiful young Charlotte Charpentier, whom he afterwards 
married at Carlisle. 

Scott loved this country always, perhaps all the more after that 
auspicious meeting there with the dark-eyed, lively maiden, about 
whom, his friend said, “he was sair beside himself.” ‘The 
Bridal of Triermain” and “St. Ronan’s Well” immortalize the 
neighbourhood ; ‘ Meg Merrilees,’ who lived in Gilsland, is buried 
in an old church near, and ‘ Dandie Dinmont’ knew the old Roman 
road called “The Maiden Way,” between here and Bewcastle. 
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The whole district is rich in interest. Not far are the Castle of 
Naworth and the Abbey of Lanercost—beautiful and impressive 
facts these ; down by the romantic walk leading across the river 
and up the rocky gorge are the “ Popping Stone” and “ Kissing 
bush,” spots where, tradition says, young Walter Scott wooed and 
won his bride. For ourselves, unhappily, we had to leave Gilsland, 
in a storm of wind and rain, with most of its delights and treasures 
unexplored. 

Hexham is only about five miles from another of the best 
stations on the Roman Wall, and is rich in Roman remains. But 
whether it was or was not the situation of Roman dwellings is a 
disputed point ; some maintaining that the numerous sculptured 
and inscribed stones found there were brought from Chesters— 
the large camp five miles to the north, or from other Roman 
centres; others that it was used as a pleasant and convenient site 
for villas for the better classes. To this conviction one excellent 
authority, Mr. Robson, the present verger of the great Abbey 
Church of Hexham, strongly adheres. “They may say what they 
like,” he observed, as we stood in the narrow crypt where his 
patience has disclosed so many objects of deep interest, “ but no 
one will convince me that all these Roman stoues were brought 
here to build newer works with. They would not bring a Roman 
sandal to build with—and I found one beneath an inscribed slab.” 

Be this as it may, nothing is left of the Roman dwellings 
except these stones built into the narrow arched passages in the 
crypt of the great church; and many antiquarians maintain, as 
I said, that these were brought from Corstopitum, an important 
Roman town, for the purpose of building the Saxon church begun 
by St. Wilfrid in 674. But there is architectural and archmo- 
logical interest of many kinds in the old Abbey—let this dispute 
settle itself as it may; and if the visitor can have Mr. Robson for 
his guide, he will wish to spend many an hour listening to his 
enthusiastic account of his own discoveries, and of the various 
treasures in his keeping. 

It is also some consolation to those who feel bitterly aggrieved 
at the terrible havoc wrought here by the “ Restoreis” in modern 
times, to find that this sacrilegious work is strenuously con- 
demned by those who now have the care of the Abbey—so that 
one at least has the hope that nothing worse can ever befall it. 
The east end of the church is practically destroyed ; but the very 
beautiful transepts are unspoiled ; and the old paintings on the 
screens, the Frith Stool—or chair of St. Wilfrid—the beautiful 
Roman monument in the south transept, and the Roman work 
in the crypt, remain as things to be always remembered—when 
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the rest is forgotten. The zealous love of the verger for his 
beautiful church is perhaps as beautiful as anything else about it. 
He has worked for hours in the crypt, chipping away the Saxon 
cement with which the first church builders carefully covered 
over the pagan ornamentation ; sometimes rewarded by a perfect 
piece of lettering or delicately sculptured ornament—and some- 
times disappointed. He has so entered into the history of the 
Abbey, and of its various bishops and saints, that they seemed to 
be personal friends to him as he pointed out their portraits on the 
screen, or spoke of this and that being the work of one or the 
other. 

“This,” he said in answer to a question, “is St. John of 
Beverley. We only had him here one year.” In reply to the 
question whether one of the portraits was St. Oswald—a special 
favourite of mine—(for to be a saint as well as a king has always 
seemed to me marvellous, and St. Oswald to be doubly venerable) 
—he answered, “No; but I’ve got Oswald on the organ screen ;” 
and accordingly, lighting a candle, and climbing up to hold it in 
a good position, he showed us the ancient presentment of the 
kingly saint, wearing a crown instead of a mitre. Hexham is 
intensely interesting in itself. As far as the Roman camps were 
concerned, however, we were doomed to disappointment. Tha 
only day at our disposal happened to be a day when the great 
station of “ Chesters” (which is within the grounds of a private 
residence) was closed to the public. It was too provoking, for 
this was the camp we had made sure of seeing—weather or no, 
as it is within easy reach of train from Hexham. Against fate, 
however, there is no contention; and so we decided to drive to 
another station, Housesteads, twelve miles away, the road to which 
passed on and by the Roman Wall for some miles. 

The wind was still high, but the rain had ceased, and we set 
out in an open landau, with Dr. Bruce and his minutely marked 
map ready to consult. Four or five miles were through pleasantly 
undulating country roads, with constant glimpses of the Tyne 
flowing between woody banks, not yet defiled with coal smoke. 
In shelter, the day seemed delightful, and the sunshine rejoiced 
one’s heart after the recent pitiless rain. But as we went higher 
and higher, we found that the winds were far from being “ up- 
folded” yet; and when at last we were on the Roman Wall 
itself, and driving along the ridge of high ground which of course 
the Romans took for their line of defence, it was almost impossible 
to look at anything. We went mainly westward after getting to 
the Wall, with hardly a bend, and after the long climb up to 
Walwick, with no steep ascents. The Wall sometimes leaves the 
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vallum, with its fosse and aggers, and trends away to the north, 
for the purpose of seizing upon all the highest points of ground ; 
but mainly it goes straight as a drawn line over hill and valley, 
and from Chesters to Housesteads is seldom far from the road. 

The first sight of the actual Wall is beneath the wheels of the 
carriage. The new road is carried upon the Wall; and the foun- 
dations of the entire width of it, with its large bordering slabs, 
may be plainly made out. Then one watches eagerly for more ; 
and soon—what our book calls “a very fine piece of Wall, six feet 
high,” comes into sight—on the right or northern side of the 
road, always, as one goes westward. After once seeing a good 
piece of the Wall, one is no longer afraid of passing it by without 
recognition. The absolute symmetry of it—each stone an equal 
size, and all placed with perfect evenness and regularity—is 
strikingly in contrast with the rough walls round about which 
enclose the fields. Dr. Bruce says: “ The exterior masonry of the 
Wall consists, on both sides, of carefully squared freestone blocks ; 
the interior, of rubble of any description firmly imbedded in 
mortar. ... The facing stones measure eight or nine inches by 
ten or eleven.” One wants to examine all this for oneself, and 
ought to walk along the line of the Wall to see it thoroughly ; 
but even passing by in a carriage, and distracted by a raging 
wind, there is curious interest in the sight of this historic 
barricade. 

But that wind was terrible! I struggled manfully to keep my 
book open, so as not to pass by any spot of special note in- 
advertently. When your “Guide, Counsellor and Friend” says: 
— “At this point the road is between the north agger and the 
fosse of the Vallum, the works of which are here very fine; ” or, 
“As we approach the top of this hill the aggers of the Vallum 
come out boldly,” one wants to keep one’s eyes well open, and see 
these wonderful things with some glimmering of intelligence. I 
am ashamed to confess that sometimes, even when Dr. Bruce said 
that “the works of the Vallum are here very fine,” all I could 
really see was that the ground was broken and lumpy at either 
side of the road—so true is it always that the eye must be trained 
to see. 

And so we went on and on, in the teeth of the blustering wind, 
always increasing in force as we got into more open country. On 
each side we passed many traces of ruined “ mile-castles,” or of 
temporary camps or of turrets in the wall; while the view grew 
finer and finer—northwards over rolling moorlands, sweeping 
away to the far line of the Cheviots, blue against the sky; 
southwards, falling in soft curves to the wooded valleys of the 
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Tyne, and the more richly cultivated lands beyond, the glance 
travelling on, over moor and meadow, woodland and river, to end 
only in faint purple distances, where the soft white clouds seemed 
to rest upon the horizon. Above our heads the clouds swept 
across the blue sky, and all around lay broad shadows upon the 
sunlighted country, shifting every moment, so that now the river 
gleamed in the light, now a patch of golden moorland, now an 
emerald-hued meadow, now a strip of red and russet wood, and 
then was once again in shade. It was a glorious view and a 
glorious air, but one could not help imagining how those soldiers, 
fresh from their soft Italian skies, would shrink from these fierce 
blasts, and dread the uncongenial climate as much, or more, than 
the savage barbarians against whose attacks they built their 
Wall. 

After a drive of twelve miles, we stopped suddenly at a gate in 
a field. ‘There is the Camp,” said our driver, holding on his hat 
as he turned to speak, and across two or three fields, on the slope 
of a hill, which rose rather steeply, we saw the ruins of one of 
the largest stations on the line—Borcovicus. I got out of the 
carriage, hardly able to stand or to hear the instructions of the 
driver for the fury of the wind. Alas! the fields were wet with 
the recent rains; the Camp was in an even more exposed situation 
than where we were, and after a minute’s debate it was decided 
that a closer view of Housesteads (Borcovicus) must also be left 
for a future opportunity. It was very hard to have come so far and 
to turn away when at the actual spot; but fate and the elements 
were against us once more. 

A sentence or two from Dr. Bruce will show what it was 
we missed :— 

“ Housesteads contains an area of nearly five acres . . . one main street 
crosses the station from the eastern gate to the western; and another of 
similar width runs at right angles to it from the northern to the southern 


gate... All the other streets are exceedingly narrow and lie parallel 
with the main ones.” 


He then gives a minute account of the interesting remains of the 
gateways and various buildings still to be seen, and of the many 
relics of the Roman occupation which have been found on the 
spot. My hope is that some day I may see these things, as 
well as know of them, and I heartily wish the reader who makes 
an expedition to any Roman station on the Wall better fortune 
than was mine. 

Bede, the first historian who gives the dimensions of the famous 
Wall, must have seen it in much greater perfection than is 
possible now. And as his home was not far from the eastern end 
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of the Wall (“ Wallsend,” as it is still called) one may suppose 
that he knew it well. For Bede’s sake, most visitors to this 
northern land will make a pilgrimage to Jarrow—as we did—and 
see what is left of the church in which he worshipped, and of the 
monastery where he taught his beloved scholars, where his 
precious books were written, where his memorable and beautiful 
death took place. Let me quote the story of his death. Well 
known as it is, it will bear repetition. 


“Two weeks before the Easter of 735 he was seized with an extreme 
weakness and loss of breath. He still preserved, however, his usual 
pleasantness and good humour, and in spite of prolonged cardiac sleepless- 
ness continued his lectures to the pupils about him. So the days rolled on 
to Ascension-tide, and still master and pupils toiled at their work, for 
Beda longed to bring to an end his version of St. John’s gospel into the 
English tongue. ‘I don’t want my boys to read a lie,’ he answered those 
who would have had him rest, ‘or to work to no purpose after I am gone.’ 
A few days before Ascension-tide his sickness grew upon him, but he spent 
the whole day in teaching, only saying cheerfully to his scholars, ‘learn 
with what speed you may; I know not how long I may last.’ The dawn 
broke on another sleepless night, and again the old man called his scholars 
round him and bade them write. ‘There is still a chapter wanting,’ said 
the scribe, as the morning drew on, ‘and it is hard for thee to question 
thyself any longer.’ ‘It is easily done,’ said Beda; ‘take thy pen and 
write quickly.” Amid tears and farewells the day wore away to eventide. 
‘There is yet one sentence unwritten, dear master,’ said the boy. ‘ Write 
it quickly,’ bade the dying man. ‘ It is finished now,’ said the little scribe 
at last. ‘You speak truth,’ said the master ; ‘all is finished now.’ Placed 
upon the pavement, his head supported in his scholars’ arms, his face 
turned to the spot where he was wont to pray, Beda chanted the solemn 
‘Glory to God.’ As his voice reached the close of his song he passed 


quietly away.” 

The narrow chancel of the church, built in the seventh century 
by Benedict Biscop, remains little altered to this day ; the small 
round-headed windows, the low round arched doorway, the rough 
masonry of the walls, point to a very early date, and one need not 
doubt that within these very walls the father of English History, 
the truly venerable Bede, “ was wont to pray.” Not much is left 
of the monastery adjoining the church, but true it is that there 
are sermons in such stones as these—stones which formed the 
cradle and the sanctuary of English Christianity and English 
literature. I know of no spot in our islands, save Iona, which 
ought to be so sacred to us as this small unadorned chancel of the 
church of Bede at Jarrow. 

From Jarrow to Durham is a natural sequence of thought. 
When Bishop Carilef determined upon rebuilding the church at 
Durham and establishing Benedictine monks there, he transferred 
the monastery from Jarrow to Durham, whither the bones of Bede 
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had already been taken. So that the magnificent cathedral 
crowning the rocky promontory above the Wear is the lineal 
successor of the low Saxon church which still stands among the 
ugly swamp which gave its name to Jarrow—Saxon, “ gwrwy,” 
a swamp. Perhaps nowhere does one more bitterly regret the 
destruction wrought in our cathedrals by the ignorant zeal of 
Reformer and Restorer than at Durham. Not only is all the old 
glass gone, but the once famous shrines which covered the bodies 
of St. Cuthbert and the great Bede have been utterly obliterated. 
On the slab which marks the resting place of St. Cuthbert there 
is not even his name; and the tomb which disfigures the “ Galilee,” 
and bears a Latin inscription to the effect that it contains the 
much-prized bones of the venerable Bede, might commemorate any 
commonplace ecclesiastic. 

But of the beauty of Durham Cathedral, even yet, who shall 
write worthily? Let whoso wishes to know how men of old 
conceived it fitting to build to the glory of God enter here, and, 
kneeling humbly beneath the massive roof, try to sympathise with 
the thoughts of those who planned this mighty whole. Little- 
nesses, meannesses, fears and vanities, narrow aims and boastful 
imaginings, seem alike to fall from us in the presence of this 
wonderful realisation of a great ideal. Surely the work of the 
past reproaches, while it raises us. Men scoff to-day at the 
superstitions and the childish ignorance of the Dark Ages. We are 
in our “second childhood” if we cannot recognise the essential 
manfulness of those who had nobility of soul, courage of heart, 
and skill of hand, to conceive and accomplish such works as this. 
Some of us have outgrown beliefs which they meekly accepted. 
In a few centuries will not many things we take for granted be 
scoffed at as fables? Is it equally probable that in eight hundred 
years more men will look with admiration, joy, and reverence 
upon anything produced by nineteenth century science ? 








Che Crappist Monk. 


I, 


FranzeEL Maynenr was Dane by birth, but his parents hailed from 
Suabia. He had always been a lout, slow, apparently incapable 
of comprehending things, but, withal, so docile and stupidly 
obedient, that his mother gazing contemptuously at him over 
her knitting had one day remarked, “He shall be a monk. It is 
the only thing for him.” Her husband had offered no protest. 
Experience had taught him that the good woman, over her 
knitting, uttered only oracles. 

So it was settled. Franzel, when told, smiled, in the soft 
loutish acquiescence they had grown wont to expect from him. 
The years passed, and the subject was never broached again till 
the youth had reached the age of eighteen years. He had spent 
his time lounging round the farm lands—hoeing, digging, sheep- 
shearing—anything that the moment offered. On his eighteenth 
birthday he was standing ankle deep in turnips, cutting cow 
fodder. As the sun told mid-day, he wiped his brow, threw down 
the broad-bladed hoe, and lounged clumsily across the meadow to 
the house. He saw his mother in the kitchen, and leant against 
the lintel watching her, as her quick hands peeled and washed 
the potatoes. 

“ Mother,” he said slowly, “I am eighteen.” “Aye,” was the 
tart rejoinder, “eighteen thou art and fit for naught.” 

“Tam going,” he continued, unmoved, “up to the monastery 
yonder, to-night. Mayhap I shall never see thee again.” The 
woman dropped her potatoes and stared at him. ‘ Holy Virgin! ” 
she gasped, “when didst thou get that notion?” He only 
smiled, the same half-empty, half-inscrutable smile as of old. 
Looking on him, his mother seemed to follow the pensiveness of 
his gaze back through the past, recalling vividly the day when 
she had told him he should join the monks. “To think,” she 
muttered, “that it should have stuck like that ; and never a word, 
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never a word breathed by him all these years.” As she looked at 
him still in wonder, she felt a sudden respect for him grow up in 
her, and a new strange tugging at the strings of maternal yearning 
that made her think of the day when he first lay a babe on her 
breast. She was a little woman with a red pinched face, faded 
black hair, thin lips, and deep-set, hollow eyes rimmed by pale 
gray circles which seemed insensibly to vanish into the maze of 
wrinkles which surmounted her high cheek bones. She peeled a 
few potatoes, rapidly, silently, giving herself time to recover from 
emotions which from their very uniqueness frightened her to a 
sense that was as foreboding of some evil. At last she turned. 

“Well, my son, thou knowest best, thou and God. Go, and the 
saints and Mary protect thee.” He embraced her calmly, without 
enthusiasm or any apparent shadow of regret, and as he was, 
without bundle, with nothing but his staff, trudged off up the 
hill to the monastery of the Trappists. 

Had he been asked he could have given no coherent reason for 
his act. It was simply a part of him, the fulfilment of a function 
in the exercise of which his nature instinctively acquiesced. From 
the time he had first been told of his destiny he had accepted it, 
unquestioning, and in his own mind resolved that it would be 
time to fulfil it when he became eighteen. No sense of mission 
actively inspired him, though at times he felt, with a faint 
inward glow, that it was a good thing to look forward to. His 
spiritual training had been developed by no evolution based on 
antagonism. His life had been singularly pure and simple, far 
removed from the callous immorality which so often finds its way 
into peasant homes in England and Germany. And so the village 
priest had been content that he should drift placidly through the 
ordinary Catholic instruction, and it had grown up with him, as 
much a thing of habit and as careless of analysis as his smock. 

He stood at the gates of the monastery, waiting and looking 
down on his old home. He could see them all standing there 
watching. Beyond them the marshy dunes stretched to the sea, 
which was just visible through the thin grey line of poplars 
fringing the sand-hills. It struck him then for the first time 
that he was leaving it all—that a new life, strange and with 
unknown, perhaps unhappy elements, was opening its door to him. 
But he had no time to pursue the thought. The door had opened. 
He was ushered and duly admitted as a lay mission member. 


The end of a year of initiation saw him on board a barque bound 
for Natal. 
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II. 


Tue drift at the Nyalwa River had always been renowned, even 
among the Kaffirs, as opening into a country of phenomenal 
fertility. As one crossed, now, towards the middle of the year 
188-, the country spread away beyond like one huge garden. 
Oats, wheat, mealies, Kaffir corn, in all stages of growth, “waved 
in luxuriant freshness from the drift to the kraanz where the 
mountain rose, rough, rocky and precipitous. Water-furrows 
glistened here and there, thin threads of silver amid the green. 
Herds of cattle, draught bullocks, milch cows, and tolies, wandered 
away beyond the fenced landes on the left, while up in the 
mountain flocks of goats and sheep browsed and slept and gam- 
bolled ; the very air was redolent with a sense of plenty and peace. 
On the right, as you crossed the drift, stood a large mill and 
granary, its lofts, even now, well full, and its floors busy with 
the labour of the boys shelling the maize cobs. From the great 
open door a road, well made and kept, led on the left front to the 
Trappist monastery of Nyalwa. A group of buildings of all types 
of architecture, a church of red brick, miniature and Gothic: the 
consistory also of the same type; the dwelling house, a huge 
barn-like structure sub-divided into dormitories and recreation 
rooms, and a cluster of small mud huts, spotlessly clean, designed 
for the use and refreshment of visitors or such stray guests to the 
abbey as wandered that way; the whole buried behind a fourfold 
avenue of black-wattle and gum-trees; such was the home to 
which Franzel Maynehr had come. 

His work, that of a lay brother, was for the main confined to 
tilling and cultivating the land, or bearing messages to neigh- 
bouring villages or more distant missions. So far, he had been 
happy, content, with never a restless thought. He liked his work 
and he loved the country with the unspoken poetry of its great 
distances, its golden warmth of veldt, its strange silences, the 
dreamy mysterious cadence of its whispering moods. He had 
looked forward to the day when all the valley from drift to 
mountain, from mountain to ridge, all round as far as the eye 
could see, would belong to the Fathers, to them. To-day as he 
worked on the eastern lands he was sad for the first time. 
Strangers had entered the Eden. A Dutchman and his daughter 
had come to settle, to farm in his beloved valley. It seemed to 
him very like deliberate theft, and in a slow burning way he 
resented it. As he stood there now, resting on his spade, with the 
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setting sun bathing his long fair hair to a deeper gold and 
burnishing the bronze tints of his smooth cheeks, he made a 
picture good to look upon. Over six feet he stood, his chest and 
arms bare, his face illumined, by the thought of the coming 
trespassers, to an expression which banished its usual mask of 
loutishness. 

“ Good evening, my friend! What beautiful landes.” 

The words fell from over the sod wall to his left, a clear musical 
riant voice. Maynehr turned swiftly, as if struck, then gasped 
and stood still, his hands by his side, his mouth slightly open, his 
breath coming hard. Was it a devil or an angel? She was so 
beautiful, so beautiful, he thought. He had not seen a woman 
for over seven years, none except Kaffirs. And now this apparition, 
seeming as it did to spring out of the ground, thrilled him with 
sudden fear. Certainly she was fair to look on, with beauty 
that seemed to thrill softly through his throat and chest and 
knees and make him weak where he stood. Her hair was un- 
bound, flowing to her waist, a melting shifting mass of warm 
red lights and golden duskiness. Her throat was full and round 
and seemed quivering softly, almost insensibly as if with excess 
of vitality. Her face was oval, yet rather a round oval, rather 
heavy too in the jaw, but so softly moulded that it seemed to float 
out of her neck, a flower of laughter and mockery. It was almost 
dusky in its rich sunburnt bloom, but with all its darkness he 
could see the blood faintly flushing the delicate smooth skin. She 
was laughing at him. Her eyes half closed, were black as sloes, 
he thought, and yet in them there seemed something of irony, 
something of tenderness, something that irresistibly held his gaze. 
He noticed, as though he were far away from her, that her lips 
were full and looked very soft, full like rosebuds too early broken 
and over-blown. As he gazed she rested her face on her hands 
and leaning over the wall repeated her greeting. 

“Where do you come from?” he gasped out, at last, drawing a 
step nearer. 

“There,” she said, pointing up to the sky, her eyes bubbling 
over with mischief, “or,” she added solemnly, noting his profound 
stare, “there,” pointing to the ground beneath her feet. Then a 
burst of laughter, ringing, unrestrained, and haunting; a flash of 
white among the thorn bushes, one note of music that seemed to 
breathe au revoir, and Franzel stood alone again, mopping his 
brow and lustily telling his beads. He was not accustomed to 
sensations. He felt that something had entered his heart and 
that everything in consequence was in the wrong place. Also he 
felt a wild, impetuous desire to see the vision again. But at that 
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moment the bell for the Angelus called him to the convent, and 
thither the habit of obedience impelled him. Nevertheless the 
devotions of Franzel Maynehr formed the subject of his confession 
and penance the next day, a penance which confined him to the 
immediate environs of the abbey and his cell, though why, 
Franzel hardly knew. He supposed that either the woman must 
be a kind of devil, or that all women are necessarily so, “ probably 


the latter,” he said to himself, “seeing that all the Fathers are 
so afraid of them.” 


Il. 


BerTHe vAN Dorm, the apparition, so startling to Franzel, was 
the daughter of the Dutchman whose arrival the lay brother had 
been lamenting. The old man, her father, had never got over his 
wife’s death which happened when Berthe was but seven years 
old. Eight years had gone by since then, during which negleet 
had been followed by failing crops and stock, till now, with the 
remnants, he had left the old home beyond the Vaal to settle in 
the valley of the Trappists, as Nyalwa was known. Berthe was 
thus fifteen, though under the conditions governing maturity of 
form and development in an European country she might with 
reason have been taken for twenty-five. She had led the life 
customary to girls of her station, left under such conditions. Of 
her mother she had few memories, and these, such as they were, 
did not tend to add any softening influence to her life. A virulent 
tongue and a hard ready hand had been in Frau van Doem the 
exclusive medium of expressing maternal solicitude. Altogether 
Berthe looked back on the period since her mother’s death as one 
of unalloyed joy in comparison to the unhappy era which had 
preceded her mother’s burial. Left almost entirely to the care of 
the red Kaffir servants, she had grown up in an environment 
widely remote from those conventions and disciplines which are 
supposed to produce a civilised morality. At heart she was as 
utter and as happy a savage as ever trod the veldt. That her 
costume was European was due only to that innate love of 
garments which spurs the mere savage girl as the latest 
masculine type of fin de sizcle femininity to the desire of a toilette 
that shall attract attention. It was the one attribute of civilisa- 
tion that adhered to her. 

Her whole being was instinct with an intense animal-joy of life. 
To wander free and agile as a deer through bush and veldt, to 
breathe in the great glad laughter of the wind, to sit on the edge 
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of some deep black pool and watch her feet rippling the cool 
waters, or lying full length in the shadow of a kopje, gaze at the 
green, soft, alert-eyed lizards slipping silently from stone to stone, 
that was life to her. She drank it in, draining Nature’s cup in 
each eager draught. Her speech, the lithe suppleness of her 
tireless limbs, the radiation of her presence, were as if electrified, 
bathed in a vital essence of glowing careless glorious life. Of 
education she had none, and her knowledge of God was but the 
echo of such dubious rumours as drifted through the prattle of 
mission Kaffirs, concerning one named Tiko. She was, literally, 
a waif of the veldt, reflecting its moods, its suggestion of latent 
passions, its possibilities of buried treasure, its terrible pulsating 
sense of struggle to express some answer tothe dumb questionings 
that surged unread within its breast. 

Her father had little place in her life. He was a small brownish 
fretful old man, not without some pretensions to dignity. During 
his wife’s lifetime he had been rigidly excluded from all matters 
which concerned their child. He had thus grown to look on her 
as external to his life, and when Frau van Doem died, he was 
relieved and pleased to find that he was not expected to take any 
additional interest in his daughter. He had a snuffling sort of 
affection for her which found vent in an occasional caress during 
the short hours they passed together each day. For the rest, he 
was well content to let her grow up as she would, as carelessly 
happy in the present as she was happily careless of the future. 

She had been convulsed with amusement at the consternation 
of the great, red-bearded Dane. Yet, too, it seemed to her that 
he was the goodliest man her eyes had ever seen. Lying under 
the tent of the waggon, gazing into the dreamy brilliance of the 
star-pearled night, she was conscious of new desires struggling 
through the mist of old feelings, desires which thrilled her and 
frightened her. 


IV. 


FatHer ANTHONY was exercised in his mind. He was an old 
man and for twenty years had been listening to the sins and 
weaknesses of the Trappist brothers, yet never in his experience 
had he been confronted with a difficulty such as this. Rumours 
had reached him that Franzel, Franzel whom they had always 
looked upon as too stupidly docile to be subject to serious 
temptation, had been seen again and yet again wandering about 
the hills and woods with a woman. Now, such a thing, apart from 
the danger of it, was a grave scandal, and the whole community 
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was fluttering in a state of suppressed excitement. The unruffled 
calm which had hitherto made meditation so delightful in the 
little monastery had given way to a disturbing atmosphere of 
dangerous speculation. Franzel was secretly regarded as a sinner, 
and yet, for the life of them, his comrades could not repress a 
certain spirit of envious, though fearful, veneration for his 
temerity. But the hero of their thought was meanwhile as 
serenely unconscious of the sensation he was causing as he was 
innocent of any knowledge of the terrible sin in which he was 
supposed to be living. His penance over, he had resumed his 
work on the outlying landes. 

At Berthe’s next visit, however, he had at first endeavoured to 
reject all her proffered advances. But there was something about 
her too irresistibly vitalizing to allow of such churlish reception 
long. Gradually he had drifted, under the sway of her presence, 
into a new and keen delight in her company. Often he would 
leave his work in the afternoons, and roam with her through the 
bush. His love for the Fathers and the habit of his life were as 
strong as ever in him. This new companionship, so full of sweet 
inscrutable pleasure, seemed to him as a zest, garlanding labour 
with fruits unknown before. When he awoke to the fact that 
the fruit was forbidden, the taste of it was strong enough to 
prompt the question “Why?” Not finding any convincing sense 
of guilt, he quietly shelved the whole problem, and abandoned 
himself to the enjoyment of his sensations without seeking to 
fathom them further. So their friendship had grown. Together 
they had rambled through every nook and corner of the valley; 
hand-in-hand climbing the slippery slopes of the hills; now lying 
in some woodland glade with the finks and paroquets chattering 
above their head, their gay plumage flashing from branch to 
branch; now wading through a rushing drift, Franzel bearing her 
like a child in his arms ; now racing pell-mell down a mossy gorge, 
to sit silent and breathless above the gentle rippling of the stream 
beneath. The very bushbuck seemed to know them as comrades 
claiming kindred. Their conversation was that of all primitive 
developments the moment’s desire, the ignorant dreaming, the 
merest incidents of their animal environment. Into Franzel’s 
sluggish veins no fire of conscious passion crept. In his dormi- 
tory at night, in chapel, anywhere, indeed, apart from Berthe, he 
was conscious of a void, of an aching dominant spirit of restlessness 
and undefined yearning. But withal, he was still a lout, irreso- 
lute because incapable of knowing his own moods, of analysing 
his most palpable desires. He waited as heavy, sluggish natures 
always do wait, for some cue, some alien voice to express him- 
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self to his own consciousness. But Berthe, with feminine in- 
tuition had discovered herself and him without delay. Her whole 
being was in fierce revolt against her own impotence and his 
apathetic unconsciousness. ‘ He was such a fool,” she thought. 
“Why would he not see?” She laughed softly to herself as 
she thought how little opposition she would offer to his wooing. 
Suddenly there flashed across her a memory of a hut away upon 
the hills at the apex of the valley. She had seen it when they 
first came; the day she had gone with the Kaffir girls to cut the 
yellow reed-canes for the thatch. The bushman witch-doctor 
lived there, they had told her. Should she go to him? Go and 
obtain some love-spell wherewith to wake this fool of hers? 
Though without much faith in Kaffir spells, yet she was not 
wholly untouched by their superstitions. The idea, once pre- 
sented, grew apace. She wrapped herself in a Kaffir blanket, and 
taking some money and a knife from the hut which served as a 
store crept past her father and fled away up the valley. The 
bushman was squatting at the door of his hut as she came up, 
mixing with water a red powder which he shook in tiny 
quantities from a small bladder. He was an old man, not so 
much wizened as frightfully creased and crinkled. A red film 
entirely blotted out one eye, and the other drooping slightly 
towards the outer corner gave him the appearance of continu- 
ally attempting to look under his ear. His hair, twisted in 
screws, Kaffir fashion, was decorated with bladders. Round his 
neck was hung a string of teeth which appeared horribly human 
in shape and size. The skin on his chest and arms hung in 
flabby wrinkles, hard and seared. Round his waist was a girdle 
of hide sustaining a mutya,* made of the tails of wild cats, and at 
his side a collection of catskin bags dangled and swayed. 

As Berthe came up, he laughed a dry, wheezy cackle, half 
derision, half satisfaction. ‘So the white woman, too, knows old 
Tobi’s skill,” he cackled, in a high shrill falsetto, “and would 
have that which will make a man’s soul burn till his lips shall 
speak,” 

Berthe, aghast that he knew her errand, trembled and paled. 
At the sight the whole body of the bushman seemed to shrivel 
and shake with laughter like a dead leaf in the wind. “Ha, ha,” 
he said, “ you shall have your love, little white woman, you shall 
have your love. Give me the knife and the money. And see, 
put this—this red paste—upon your lips. And look you, there is 
no man on whose breast you shall lie and whose lips you kiss, 
that will not give you your desire.” Berthe took the paste, 


* Mutya is an apron. 
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fearfully and in silence, and turning was about to flee, when the 
bushman’s voice, strident and shrieking, stayed her, spellbound 
to the spot. He had risen to his feet tottering and quivering 
as with palsy. His skinny hand pointed at her, till it touched 
her breast; his one eye protruding, glazed and set, his shrill 
scream seemed to cut into her very being. ‘“ Beware,” he said, 
“beware, of a babe unborn. The mist is creeping up, up, up, 
and the fire will burn, and none shall know, none shall know, but 
he, who—who——” Then, with a shriek, he fell foaming and 
writhing to the ground. Berthe, terrified beyond speech or 
power of thought, turned and fled like a deer down the hill. 

It was some hours before she recovered her equanimity. But 
soon with the light elasticity of young animal life, she banished 
the warning as the raving of a madman and revelled in the love 
potion and the visions of all it should effect. She would try that 
very day. They were to meet that afternoon at their favourite 
trysting place, the deep dell, hidden by a huge boulder. As 
Franzel had to climb this first and then pull her up, they 
deemed it inaccessible to the rare passer-by. 

As fate willed, however, it was on this very afternoon that 
Father Anthony had resolved to bring conclusions to an issue 
with the young brother. He was a tall man with a venerable 
face and had a tender way with him in listening to the trials and 
temptations of others that gave him the reputation of being very 
gentle and lovable. But beneath this silky tenderness lay, as the 
brothers well knew, a spirit of discipline, so implacable in its 
exactions, so relentless in its severity that his penitents had 
learned to gauge the enormity of their offence by the degree of 
sympathetic gentleness in which Father Anthony welcomed the 
first steps of their return from the paths of misdemeanour. 
Walking up the glen two or three hundred yards behind the lay 
brother, on this particular afternoon, Father Anthony felt very 
tender indeed. His smile was so soft, his whole air so instinct 
with the delicate perfume of sympathy and anticipation, one, 
beholding, might have thought he was bent on expediting the 
bridal of some angelic beings in whom he was personally 
interested. 

Franzel, happily unconscious of the holiness which was guarding 
him rearward, kept merrily on his way to the tryst. He seemed 
to himself more light-hearted than usual, and the beauty of the 
glen, familiar as it was, appealed to him, in a hundred new and 
irresistible ways. It seemed to thrill through him and welcome 
him as belonging to itself. He was enjoying, though he knew 
it not, the sweet and haunting irony of Nature’s farewell. To 
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all minds, to all natures, such a moment comes, that inevitable 
hour when field and meadow, glen and glade, stream and sea, 
unfold and expand before our eyes, inspire us, inbreathe us and 
make us one for the moment with the full delicious joy of their 
life, in order that for ever afterwards we may gaze on them and 
measure the fathomless profundity of pain in the scale of that 
one hour. 

The glen was certainly beautiful. It ran up the hill towards 
the western sky. At sunset you might see the whole length and 
breadth of it bathed in a warm glow of golden light and purple 
shadow. A little stream ran through it, tunnelling its way 
beneath rock and tree, laughing and dancing over its pebbly bed, 
creeping softly, slyly, round an overhanging bank to dash with 
light mocking laughter away over ledges of rock, burying itself 
in a shower of foam and light to prattle placidly and demurely 
among the swaying reeds beyond. It was all light and laughter, 
and with gentle cooing moods as though it would woo the very 
doves from their nests. The great boulders overhanging it were 
garmented with moss and maidenhair, fragrant and glistening. 
Thorn-tree, willow, and wattle grew along its banks, and spread 
away on either side to lose themselves among the giant yellow 
wood. In the evening you might lie behind some screen of 
frondage and watch the buck emerge, swift and silent from 
their covert, and come down to drink, their shy startled eyes 
soft and pensive beneath the leafy gloaming. Bright birds 
flitted from bough to bough, their plaintive calls breaking the 
isolation of the scene, yet investing it with an atmosphere 
as of joys harshly quenched. Half-way up, the stream 
narrowed between two meeting walls of cliff, and here, standing 
on a boulder reaching to within four or five feet of the top 
of the cliff, Berthe was awaiting her lover. She was radiant 
with anticipation and excitement. Her cheeks softly flushed, her 
eyes sparkling, her lips breathlessly parted and quivering, her 
softly curved throat pulsing tumultuously in the ardour and the fear 
of the abandonment her heart had determined, she seemed as she 
stood there a very nymph of the grove, irresistible and all- 
conquering. The sight of her took away even Father Anthony’s 
breath for the moment, and his feeling of tenderness for Franzel 
was multiplied alarmingly. But, for the nonce, he discreetly 
withdrew into covert, and he inwardly congratulated himself on 
his perspicuity, and the direction of providence, in selecting that 
particular afternoon for his quest. 

Meanwhile, Franzel had swung himself easily to the ledge 
overhanging the boulder, and drawing Berthe up after him, 
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the two disappeared behind the leafy screen of mimosa, which 
fringed the summit. It took Father Anthony, unaccustomed as 
he was to such exercise, some time to follow. When, finally, he 
sighted them, they had reached a deep hollow, shut in on all 
sides by bush and softly sloping banks. Here, seated on the 
cool dry grass, Berthe was gazing into the face of her lover, who 
lay sprawling in quite unconscious grace of strength by her side. 

“Have your landes grown gold in the night, that your eyes 
shine so?” he asked her. 

“Nay, not gold, more than gold. Guess.” She laughed, 
leaning over him till her breath, warm and trembling, fanned 
his cheek. 

“T know not,” he replied, “ perhaps your cow——” 

“My cow!” she cried, angrily, drawing back. It was too 
much, though, even for her, wont as she was to his sluggish wit. 
She burst into a low ringing ripple of laughter and then bending 
over him again, whispered passionately, “Nay, but love, love, 
love!” Then, ere he could move, she was kissing his lips. He 
was transformed in an instant. It seemed to him afterwards that 
he had lived but for that moment. The dormant passion which 
had been smouldering in him for weeks rushed into a tempest of 
conscious life. He swung himself to his feet, her arms still about 
his neck, her body swaying against him. He was unconscious of 
all the world save that his arms were round her, that his lips 
sought hers, that her eyes shone deep into his. “My beloved!” 
he murmured, “my beloved! and I did not guess; but now, now 
it shall be ever thus.” 

“My son,” said a voice at his side—a soft silken voice, full 
of sympathetic gentleness—“ the bells call us for the Angelus. 
Come. Let us go.” 

With a startled cry of alarm Berthe slipped from his clasp, 
gazed one moment on that venerable face with its tender smile 
and steely eyes, then fled incontinently down the glen. Franzel 
turned and faced the monk. The passion and the light had 
died from his face, leaving an abashed sullen look of shame. 
The habit of seven years’ obedience to spiritual direction was 
strong on him. He had been used to look on right and wrong 
as he was told, and the silent tenderness of the monk assured 
him that here was something very wrong indeed. For an instant 
he contemplated fleeing after Berthe, and a wild delicious vision 
of freedom swept before his gaze. But the good Father saw 
the purpose in his eyes and forestalled him. He took his arm 
in a thin, cold, loving way and drawing him gently along said, 
“My son, we shall be late. That was a very beautiful girl— 
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very beautiful—we will talk of her anon.” And so lightly 
chatting, he led him to the monastery. 

The concentration of the brothers on their devotions that 
night was phenomenal. They had seen the two enter arm in 
arm, and their forebodings for Franzel were only equalled in 
vagueness and intensity by their pervading curiosity to know 
all about it. But Father Anthony’s steely eyes and gentle 
smile swept ever and anon among them and they were fain to 
suppress any evidence of emotion, and wait till opportunity 
should occur to glean some grains of scandal from the delin- 
quent himself. They were, however, doomed to disappointment, 
Franzel did not share the common dormitory that night, nor 
did he again appear in his usual place at the common table, 
In the western corner of the buildings were two huts reserved 
for the use of the confessor. To one of these, whose stout door 
was provided with outside bolts, Franzel was led immediately 
after vespers, nor did the monks ever see him again among them 
save in a far corner of the chapel during the obligatory services. 
Father Anthony was weaving around him the silken mesh of 
metaphysical asceticism. He was one of those brainful, tireless 
men which the Roman system so proficiently produces. Franzel 
was like a log in his hands. The fine essences of subtlety went 
by him as a mist goes by a dead gum tree, leaving him just as 
lifeless, just as devoid of sparkle. But the Father was tireless 
His efforts grew more tender, more patient, more implacable 
every day. After a week in immurement and compulsory fasting, 
Franzel’s sullen silence to all Father Anthony’s questioning gave 
place to a querulous reiteration of “ why” :—Why was it wrong 
to love this woman ?—What harm did it do?—Why should he 
not marry her and live as other men? He had served the 
monks well. Let them allow him to go.” He was answered by 
the tenderest of ascetic sophistries, and another week of isolation 
and fasting. By the expiration of that time he had come to 
think that his soul had narrowly escaped damnation and that 
Berthe was a very subtle temptation, if not an immediate in- 
carnation of the Evil One. The worst of it was that his desire 
for her was by no means diminished by this new revelation of 
her characteristics. In such plight he therefore clung to Father 
Anthony and threw himself unreservedly into his hands. The 
ecclesiastic had won. The penitent confessed as a sin the super- 
imposed reflex of the priest’s creative mind and was duly absolved. 
A week’s vigil was to ensue preparatory to his entering into 
vows, 
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V. 


FranzEL, in that state of animal exhaustion and mental fatigue 
which so closely and yet so delusively resemble spiritual exalta- 
tion, entered on his vigil with an enthusiasm which deceived 
himself as completely as it did the confessor. In no dormant, 
sluggish animal natures is there room for more than one great 
idea. And the idea which first awakens the capacity of receptivity 
is apt to exclude the entry of all later comers, however fierce 
or antagonistic may be the episodes which intervene between 
the idea and its achievement. It is this fact which has made 
the peasant leaders of revolt possible and dangerous in all ages 
and countries. So it was with Franzel now. The desire of 
Berthe, awakening and startling all the rudeness of his nature 
to a breadth and grasp of which he had never before been aware, 
had become at its inception knit into his being and, insensibly 
to himself, dominated him still. 

The wet season was drawing to a close and the nights were 
misty. Great clouds of white mist enveloped the valley and 
blotted out the monastery, so that going from one building to 
another you had to grope your way. On the fourth night of the 
vigil Franzel had returned from the chapel with Father Anthony 
exhausted and faint with fasting. On entering the hut he stood 
still, listening to the bolts shooting into their sockets on the 
outside. Then he turned and knelt before the stone crucifix. 
But even as he knelt he felt the arms of Berthe steal round his 
neck, and her voice murmuring very low seemed to reach him 
through a long distance. “Come, come,” she was saying, “I 
have found a way. Look.” But even as he heard the words a 
sound as of the bolts being drawn back outside floated into the 
room—there was a rustle and a scramble and the next moment 
Father Anthony was standing in the doorway, saying, “My 
son, to-night you will spend in the chapel. I will come for 
you in an hour.” Then the sound of the bolts falling back 
again and he was alone! He started up and for the remainder 
of the hour he roamed like a caged beast up and down the little 
cell, Whether the vision was real or not he was quite helpless 
to decide. Again and again it seemed to him that she had 
actually been there. He felt her presence pervading each fibre 
of his being, thrilling him with a sense of passionate desire. 
Arguments, subtleties, vigils, all thought of them was swept 
away before the bursting torrent of his will to go to her. If 
she would only come again ! 
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Franzel hated the memory of that night more than he ever 
learnt to hate anything. The awful solemn silence of it, the 
little red light before the altar, the white, ghostly gleaming of 
the silver which inlaid the doors of the tabernacle, the dark 
gloom of the side altars, and the rows of empty seats created 
an atmosphere that appalled him and thrilled him with a 
multitude of vague impalpable fears. He went to sleep at last, 
kneeling, from sheer fatigue. But his dreams were bad. He 
seemed to be running on and on for ever on great waves of 
mist, down and ever down to a great fire burning below him, 
a fire in which Berthe was standing with a terrible smile on her 
face and her hands beckoning and compelling him. When he 
woke the chapel seemed gloomier than ever and the white mist 
from without had crept in and swathed the altar and the lamp 
as with a winding sheet, seeming to raise a great barrier between 
it and him. And Berthe’s face was ever floating before him— 
assuming all kinds of expressions, now tender and beseeching, 
now laughing in wild derisive merriment, now melancholy, 
and again so terribly distorted and agonised and full of hate 
that he fell forward shrieking, just as the door opened to 
admit Father Anthony who had come to confess him before the 
first Mass. In explanation of his cry he mumbled that he 
had seen a bad vision, that the devil had looked in his face, 
“Be comforted, my son,” the confessor said to him, “the devil 
has done his worst for thee”—a pregnant speech he realised 
later. But the result for the nonce was the relaxation of the 
vigil; and Franzel retired to his cell. 

The hour for luncheon came. The mist was still hanging 
about the valley and wrapping the monastery in an impenetrable 
cloud. As the last sounds of retreating footsteps vanished the 
bolts of Franzel’s cell were slipped quietly back. He was lying 
on his mattress asleep. He opened his eyes as the grey mist- 
laden light streamed in, and there, in front of him, stood Berthe. 
With a low cry he sprang towards her, but she, evading his 
grasp, whispered hurriedly : 

“Not now! Come, before they return.” For an instant he 
hesitated and muttered : 

“T dare not! Idare not!” But next moment she had twined 
her hands round his arm and was dragging him to the door. 
Her touch dissipated the terrible dreams of the night, and swiftly, 
silently he followed her. Once outside, she paused a moment, 
then, running back, bolted the door of the hut again. In 
another minute they were outside the buildings, wrapped from 
all view in the fog. For more than two hours they journeyed on, 
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not speaking, groping their way over stones and past the edges 
of great kraanzes. Berthe acted as guide, Franzel still holding 
her hand and at the same time greedily devouring the food she 
had brought him. 

At last they reached the top of the mountain. The mist rolled 
in huge gray sinuous waves below them. Here and there out of 
the foam some giant tree spread its wan and spectral wealth of 
foliage. The silence was almost palpable. Before them lay a 
wide belt of bush land, dank and dropping with the moisture. 
At the edge of this Berthe stopped and searching carefully found 
a small, almost indiscernible, footpath. Pursuing this, they 
arrived in a short time at a small hut, empty, but containing both 
food and fire. Here she turned and, flinging out her hands to him, 
cried, with a strange note of exultant passion vibrating through 
her voice : 

“ Here we are safe, and for a while you may rest.” 

The moonlight was struggling wanly through the dense cloud 
of branches overhead when the two resumed their journey. 

“Tell me,” he asked her as they went along, “how it was you 
came to me.” 

“Oh, that terrible man!” she cried; “that terrible old man! 
He came to me one day in the woods and told me I should go to 
hell if I saw you any more, and that you were dead to every one 
but Tiko, or God, or whatever you call him. But I ran away and 
told Tobi, old Tobi, the witch-doctor. And that day in the mist 
we climbed on the thatch and he let down a ladder of hide 
through the great chimney and I climbed down and waited for 
you. Then I had to flee. And I thought Thad lost you. But 
Tobi said: ‘No; you would have to come because I had kissed 
you. AndI had watched them often and knew they all went in 
for food, and then Tobi said: ‘Why not open the door and walk 
out.’ I had been so afraid and miserable, I never thought of it 
before. But now you are free, and you will never, never go back, 
will you?” 

Then he took her in his arms and kissed her and swore he 
would never go back—never leave her. And she was comforted, 
and laughed, saying : 

“Tf you do, I will come and bring you back again; yes, even 
from my grave.” 

The next few days they trekked by foot, sleeping in hollows and 
under overhanging rocks. They were perfectly, irresponsibly 
happy. 

On the fourth day they came to a Kaffir wagon, outspanned on 
the veldt, on its way to Pondoland. With the driver of this they 
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bargained for a passage. Franzel was moneyless. But Berthe 
had begged all the money her father had possessed, and with this 
she was able to complete the bargain and save a little over. The 
two months of that journey transformed Franzel. Occasionally 
some dark and sickening doubts filtered into his brain as to the 
exact sin he had committed. But these moods beneath the spell 
of Berthe’s radiant presence and unruffled joy were not of long 
duration. He grew more animate, more sentient. 

They were, on their arrival in Pondoland, received with 
friendliness by the chief, who gave them permission to build a 
kraal when they would, and farm as much land as they liked, and 
even lent them a span of oxen and a plough to start operations 
on the pledge of one-tenth of the crop. They built their kraal 
beneath the height of the N’Tabankulu range, where the eastern 
slope descends softly to the swirling blue waters of the 
Umzimvulu. Here Franzel devoted to good use the agricultural 
training he had received at the Trappist monastery. He led 
water furrows down to his lands, extended his plough land 
farther and farther over the plain, and surrounded his kraal with 
trees transplanted from the great bush which covered the southern 
flank of the range. Berthe meanwhile soon became a favourite 
among the neighbouring kraals. Accustomed from infancy to 
their ways, she was as one of them in thought and sympathy, 
while her position and colour rendered her secure from envy and 
jealously. So the months rolled on, and no cloud arose to darken 
the radiant horizon of their life. 


VI. 


Harvest followed harvest till the seasons slipped into years. At 
the end of their fourth year Franzel was the possessor of many 
acres of grain land and a herd of about thirty head of cattle, 
purchased from the proceeds of his crops. The two of them were 
never tired of gazing at these cattle, comparing them, discussing 
their good and bad points. They had all the love and affection 
of a Kaffir for them. To loll at the door of the hut, as the sun 
was sinking over the black line of N’Tabankulu, to watch them 
lazily creeping homewards through the long grass, to hear the 
gentle lowing and the tinkle of the old cow’s bell, that was their 
chief delight. With the return to active work Franzel had 
relapsed into something of his former sluggishness of thought. 
It seemed to him that he had all he wanted. What could be 
better, he thought, than to see his work grow each week, to find 
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the arms of the woman he loved still waiting for him on his 
return from the labour of the day, to have plenty to eat and 
drink, and to go to bed pleasantly tired each night. Certainly it 
would be nice had they had children, he sometimes thought; 
“but then,” he would often say to Berthe, “we haven’t, and we 
have our cattle.” And he would smile in that slow, old, loutish 
manner which at times made Berthe long to hurt him—hurt him 
in some mortal way which would galvanize him to comprehension 
once and for all. For it was the absence of children which was 
gradually making Berthe’s life unbearably miserable. More than 
once had she heard the Kaffir women laughing at her, calling her 
behind her back “the poor childless one!” Apart from the sting 
of such badinage the maternal instinct in her was assuming the 
shape of an absorbing passion. Her passionate adoration of her 
husband, strong though it was as ever, was yet only physical. 
There were times when she felt she nearly hated him, he was 80 
slow, so dense of comprehending her needs and desires. She 
longed for some young thing of her own flesh and blood whose 
intuition should be at one with her own, whose love should be 
spontaneously at sympathy with her unspoken yearning. She 
had heard the men, too, asking Franzel why he did not take 
another wife from among them—a wife who would bear him 
children. The chief even had offered him his daughter; for 
Franzel had cattle and to spare for any lobola* they might ask. 
And though she had seen Franzel laugh at them and their offers 
and heard him say he was content, yet the thought of it roused 
in her a very fire of jealousy. Her thoughts found vent in fits of 
sullenness and peevish petulance, which for want of other object 
made Franzel their butt. On one occasion he had found her 
silently crying and rocking herself to and fro on the floor of the 
hut. When he elicited the fact that she wept for children she 
had not, he laughed with that great rude boisterous laughter 
he always accorded to what he considered an excellent joke. 
Dragging her up from the floor, he whirled her to the door and 
pointed up the hill, where the cattle were slowly coming home- 
wards and said: 

“Be comforted, sweetheart ; there are fifty children.” In her 
rage and misery she turned and struck him with all her might in 
the face, then fled into the hut and barred the door. 

Under the stress of such circumstances Franzel began to feel 
that the level sequence of his days was changing for the worse. 
Though Berthe was as fervid in her self-reproaches and attempts 


* Lobola is a dower paid in cattle. 
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at atonement as she was excitable in her petulance, Franzel none 
the less sighed for the return of that placid life which had been 
so smooth and easy before. He did not in the least understand 
this desire for children, and he missed, with a sense of grievance, 
the exact care for his creature comforts which had so punctually 
characterised the previous years. Altogether, he was inclined, in 
his slow way, to be angry with Berthe. 

Coming home earlier than usual one hot afternoon he stopped 
outside the hut, mopping his wet face under the shade of the 
thatch. There were voices audible inside. He recognised the 
wheezing, wheedling tones of an old hag from a kraal some miles 
away, whose skill in midwifery made her a feared if not a favoured 
visitor. Suddenly her voice dropped: but the whispered words 
came to him through the open window distinct and clear. 

“Look at Inali, she had no children for three, four, five years, 
then she left her husband’s kraal till the moon rose on the ridge, 
and now she has borne him more children than any other of his 
wives. Take another husband so, daughter of my chief, and your 
children shall be many as the calves around your kraal. There 
is Maquam, for instance——” 

Then Berthe’s voice, hard, angry, and fierce, floated out to 
him. “Go,” she said, “go, you vile wretch, and never dare 
to come to my kraal again! Go, or the dogs shall hunt you 
out!” 

Then the old hag hobbled forth, brushing past Franzel as she 
went. She stopped a little way off and looked at him. Her face 
was all shrunken and shrivelled ; her eyes were rheumy, her lips 
flabby and hanging down; her breasts fell in wrinkled folds on 
her skinny chest, like the empty cat-skin pouches the men carry 
with them. She pointed at him, and with a thin cracked laugh 
jeered: “She shall never bear thee children,” and then hobbled, 
cursing, away over the veldt. 

He found his wife in tears; but she refused any explanation 
with an outburst of pettishness that left him sullen and angry. 
He, therefore, said nothing to acquaint her with the fact that he 
had overheard what had passed. Why he kept silent he hardly 
knew. Perhaps it was merely the mute refuge of weakness 
wreaking resentment secretly. But the fact proved fatal to his 
peace of mind. How it grew he never could tell. But none the 
less surely day by day a slow suspicious jealousy of his wife’s 
fidelity took silent root in his mind. He watched her furtively, 
and found sustenance to the cancerous growth in his brain in 
every mood, in every word she spoke, He would leave his work 
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in the landes and creep up to some kopje and lie there watching 
the house for hours, sometimes sneaking up to the hut and 
peering in at her. She saw his face one day looking in thus, 
dark, and furtively malignant in its expression. Her startled 
shriek of surprise was to him but another confirmation of his 
suspicions. The current of his thought, however, was turned into 
depths he could neither fathom nor analyse. Berthe recovered 
all at once her former spirits. Her listlessness gave way to a 
state of radiant excitement. She was singing, laughing and 
chatting all day. She had long and mysterious conversations 
with the old wives of the neighbouring kraals. She would pet 
and tease, and caress him as in the first days after their flight. 
He found it impossible to resist her advances, and gradually he 
slipped back into the old groove, his suspicions and jealousies 
lying dormant and unanswered within his breast. 


Vil. 


Ir was the fifth year of their flight, in the month of March, on 
the very date they had fled that a baby was born. Berthe had 
breathed no word of its expected advent to her husband. In 
spite of herself she was haunted by the strange warning of the 
old bushman. When she woke one morning to the consciousness 
of the new life that thrilled within her, athwart her first great 
gush of joy, there flashed the memory of that warning and of the 
strange furtive look on her husband's face as it had peered 
through the window, watching her in the moonlight. Some 
vague instinctive feeling of finding safety in secrecy had sealed 
her lips. On the morning of the child’s birth, Franzel had gone 
out earlier even than usual. The dun cow, his pet among the 
whole herd, had gone astray, and he might be away all day 
seeking it. He had noticed several of the old women hanging 
round the kraal as he left, but beyond wondering in a vague way 
what they wanted, he did not pause to ask. He had not been 
gone more than an hour when the child was born. In features 
and form it was as like any other European child as possible. 
But in colour it was black, an unmistakable, healthy Kaffir black. 
The old women performing the usual rites over it nodded 
together, laughing and whispering. They knew how it was. 
Oh yes, they knew. Had they not heard from Panda’s wife’s 
mother all about the visit, and the advice, and its reception. 
Well, they did not blame her, not they. It was the best thing 
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that could have happened. But what would baas Franzel say ? 
So they whispered on. When at last they handed the child to 
its mother, she looked on it in a dazed alarmed kind of way for 
some seconds, holding it from her and scanning it as though she 
were suspicious of some trick they were playing on her. Then 
as through a mist she seemed to hear her mother’s voice, strident 
and harsh, railing at her father with the words, “Get up and 
work, you lazy nigger, you! I don’t know why I ever married 
you—black Kaffir that you are!” And still as through a mist 
she saw her father’s face, it’s sallow, grey look, his tight woolly 
curls, his long curved nails, his deep black eyes and thick lips. 
She had never realised it before. Now as it dawned upon her, 
she cared even less. It was her child; that was enough. Drawing 
the infant to her breast, she lay back on the rough mattress, a 
faint smile of happiness illumining her face. As she sank into 
a slumber the old women drew the one blanket across her and 
stole outside the kraal. There they sat drinking beer, and eating 
mealie cakes and meat, and retailing such scandal as their prolific 
imagination and wide experience gave them cognizance of. 
Meanwhile, however, Franzel was far away. He had found the 
spoor of his cow, and followed it along the northern edge of 
the cliff towards the valley occupied by the Amatongas. By 
noonday he had travelled many miles only to find that the spoor 
was lost and absorbed in that of some large herd. He therefore 
visited Dingan, the chief, and reported the loss. That worthy, 
always hospitable, promised a search on the morrow and its 
immediate return when found; meanwhile would not the um- 
lungu* rest and eat. Nothing loth, Franzel readily assented ; 
and it was not till late in the afternoon that he set out over the 
mountain for his home. He had to get off his horse and lead it 
during the descent from the ridge on the other side, He noticed, 
as he sat resting for a few minutes, that a white mist was 
creeping up from the bush far away on the right. But he knew 
from experience that it would not envelop the valley till the sun 
was well down. So he sat on, revelling in the prospect of his 
home, which lay there, so still and peaceful, nestling far below 
him. The soft red flush in the sky threw long purple shadows 
over the veldt. He could just distinguish the thatch of his kraal, 
and the thin faint column of smoke that rose curling into the air 
till it faded against the sky line. He could see the cattle, too, 
a big, black, slow-moving blotch in the distance. He knew 
exactly the order in which they would enter the kraal. He 


* “Umlungu ”—a white man. 
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counted them, in thought; there would be the big black ox with 
the white face and pendant horn, leading the way, and then the 
fat, ugly red brute that horned him the other day. He would 
kill that the next beer drink, he thought. One by one he tallied 
them off as they would go in, recounting their history and 
adventures to himself as he did so, smiling the while with a 
childish delight in their possession. 

The whole scene was very fair before him. The faint wavy 
gold of the tops of the corn and mealies was just visible against 
the thin silver thread of the river a thousand yards below. On 
either side the mountain sank away, losing itself in mist on the 
right, slanting into a great wash of golden light on the left, 
where the sun’s last rays came streaming through. Far away 
beyond the river stretched the veldt, with all its varying colour 
and shadow. Range after range of hills, rising one behind the 
other in shadowy array, led the sight by gradual degrees to the 
pale opal lakes of sky which looked a limitless number of miles 
away. Here and there huge kopjes, broken and stony, threw 
weird shadows across the veldt, lengthening each moment into 
shapes monstrously grotesque. He gazed as if fascinated on it 
all. Then suddenly a breath of the coming mist caught him. 
He shivered and his mood changed. He felt strangely cold, and 
chilled, and miserable, as though some icy hand of fate had 
touched him on the shoulder and claimed the coming hours. He 
rose and made his way rapidly down the hill. The last half hour 
of his journey he had to trust to the instinct of his horse. The 
mist had risen quickly, and blotted out the whole landscape. He 
was cold and drenched when he arrived at last at the hut. The 
women had long ago departed, leaving the mother and child 
placidly sleeping. There was no one to welcome him, and 
he felt an inexplicable feeling of disappointment and hesitation 
which kept him for some minutes standing outside the door 
of his home. At last he flung back the door and entered. The 
noise awoke Berthe, whose start elicited a fretful whine from 
the child. 

Franzel stood and stared at her and the child at her breast. 
What on earth possessed her to be lying there with a Kaffir’s child 
at her bosom? He could not realise. At last, pointing at the 
baby, he said, in his slowest most deliberate way, “ What—is— 
that—thing ?” 

“Tt is my baby,” she said, looking down at it with an ex- 
pression in which nothing save infinite pride and joy were 
manifest. 
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“Your what ?” he said, in a dazed, dumb kind of way, his voice 
seeming to himself to come from somewhere quite external 
to him. 

“Our baby,” she replied, without looking up, so that she never 
noticed the expression on his face. “My baby and yours. Our 
baby, dear,” she prattled on. “I have known it, oh, for a long 
time. But I would never say anything, no, not a word even. 1 
wanted it to be quite a surprise for you. And now, dear, you can 
keep all the cows, for I have got my baby. And you know, dear, 
it is only black because my father was a Kaffir. Perhaps it 
will grow up white. Do you think it will? Come and look 
at him.” 

There was no answer, and she looked up to find Franzel gone. 
He had stepped back and vanished in the mist before she had half 
finished speaking. A sullen and terrible fury took possession of 
him. So this was the end. His suspicions had been true, after 
all, and she had deceived him. He groped his way to the cattle 
kraal, and leaning against the fencing, fell into short gasping 
sobs of dazed, impotent rage. He was torn between love and 
hate, between desire and murder. Why should he not kill her— 
strangle the lies in her round white throat? But even at the 
thought of it, the passion of the past years caught him and tossed 
him in the torrent of desire, and he hungered for her and would 
fain have strained her to him and kissed her. Then the vision of 
that “thing” she held crept in between them, and he dug his 
nails into the hard flesh of his palms and raved as one mad. 
Again and again he started towards the house impelled by the 
dominant passion of the moment. But again and again he turned 
back groaning to go cursing over the same ground again, till his 
brain reeled and he staggered about like a drunken man. Then 
suddenly he grew quite calm. It seemed as though a voice had 
whispered quite distinctly and aloud in his ear, “ Why not kill 
the child?” There was no doubt that was the only solution of 
the difficulty. He wondered it had not at once occurred to him. 
It would punish the woman. Yet he would still possess her. 
And for the future, well, he would see that it did not occur 
again. 

"He crept back stealthily and entered the hut. Berthe looked 
up, her face aglow with joy. She had been cooing and talking 
to her babe, weaving around it all the glamour of motherhood’s 
marvellous tenderness. But her smile, at the sight of her 
husband, was frozen on her lips. In his face was the same under- 
hand but malignant look that had so terrified her before. She 
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shrieked aloud in her fear and hugged the child to her breast, 
close, protectingly. 

“Why do you cry out,” he said, in a low voice, wheedling and 
soft and strangely unlike his own. “Give me the child and let 
me look at him.” 

“No, no, no!” she wailed, more and more terrified at his 
manner and the wheedling sound of his voice. 

“Give me the child, I say,” he insisted, savagely, and sprang 
towards her. 

But she, weak though she was, was too quick for him. With 
the thought of danger to her child, her courage came back in a 
great rushing wave. She sprang from her bed, her blanket 
falling from her. Then half naked, the child pressed with one 
arm to her breast, she faced him, the other arm outstretched, 
warding off his approach. He stood there glowering at her. Then 
the furtive look crept again into his eyes, the look that frightened 
her more than all his spoken wrath. It was so incarnate with lies 
that masked a fell purpose. He began wheedling her again. 
She continued facing him and edged slowly towards the door. 
She thought he was mad. If she could only reach the door and 
dart out before him into the mist. But suddenly he divined her 
purpose and with a snarl had flung himself on the door, shut it 
and barred it. The memory of old Tobi’s words came back to 
her. She turned sick and faint and leant against the wall for 
support. She saw him creeping closer and closer to her, but she 
was helpless and as if fascinated. Then she felt his hands, hot 
and sticky on her throat, and his breath like the hot noisome 
wind of the marshes panting over her face and breast, and his 
voice wheedling and sounding far away repeating again and 
again, “Give me the child.” The words broke the spell. In a 
very frenzy of fear she struck him with her disengaged hand 
again and again in the face, and wrenching herself partly free 
endeavoured to slide from his grasp. She slipped in the attempt 
and her foot catching in his she fell heavily to the bed, the child 
under her. 

The light from the fire had flickered down. The gloom of the 
hut was ghostly, swathed in the gray moisture of the mist that 
had stolen in while the door was open. But by the faint light 
Franzel could just see her face turned towards him, full of un- 
utterable terror and loathing. He had fallen with her, his hands 
still grasping her throat. In the fall his grip had tightened ; 
but he did not know it. He knelt there muttering, “Give me 
the child, give me the child.” Then slowly he became conscious 
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that all resistance had ceased. He gave the logs on the fire a kick 
with his foot, and as the flames flared out he cast a terrified 
glance at his wife, then with a scream started back. She was 
lying with her face in the glow of the firelight, dead, strangled ! 
It was the face of his vision in the chapel. He realized it with 
aslow horror. The same terrible, defiant, distorted smile on the 
lips from which a thin line of crimson slowly trickled—the same 
awful look of hate and menace in the eyes. He flung himself 
beside her and wildly chafed her hands and face, sobbing aloud 
and calling her name. Then in a paroxysm of fear he took her 
by the shoulders and shook her, cursing himself the while. But 
no answer came. The full horror of it all came rushing on him, 
and he fell forward swooning over her body. When he awoke 
the fire was nearly out. His brain seemed quite cold and calm. 
His one dominant sensation was that he must hide the crime and 
flee. He pulled the bed into the centre of the room and set fire to 
it, then taking a burning ember he went round the hut inside and 
fired the thatch, blowing at the ember to make a flame. Then he 
went out shutting the door to after him. He took down the poles 
of the cattle kraal and went in and out among the cattle, bidding 
them in a dumb, numbed sort of way a last farewell. By the 
time he had finished, his hut was enveloped in flame. He stood 
at the gate of the kraal watching it, and in a dull, leaden manner 
tried to make himself believe he was justified and that at any rate 
it was an accident. 

At last, with a great shower of sparks, the roof fell in, blazing 
furiously. 

Suddenly, from the gloom of the mist, he saw a man emerge 
on horseback, and ride straight up to where he stood in the full 
glare of the blaze. He was a little, wizened, old man, with white 
hair, which grew in tight curls. His skin was yellow and creased 
like a Kaffir’s, and his hands were skinny and long, with bent 
fingers and hooked nails. He came up and asked him if his name 
were not Franzel Maynehr. 

“Yes,” Franzel stolidly answered, “that is my name. What 
do you want here?” He could see the man was a half-caste, 
and he felt that he hated and cursed all Kaffirs or men of Kaffir 
blood. 

“T want to see my daughter,” was the stranger’s reply. “ How 
did your hut take fire?” he continued. 

“Your what?” said Franzel, a sickening suspicion of the 
truth dawning on his mind. 

“My daughter! Iam Van der Doem, her father.” 
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To his consternation the old man felt himself grasped roughly 
by the shoulder, and a voice hoarse with anguish rang in 
his ear :— 

“Your mother! What was your mother?” 

“My mother was a Kaffir, sir,” the old man said, drawing 
himself up, not without an air of dignity. 

“A Kaffir! Accursed! Accursed! Accursed!” The cry 
wailed out into the night, vibrating with the terror and the 
torment of a soul that knows itself damned. Next minute the 
old man was alone. Franzel had fled into the mist, up 
the hill. 

In the morning they found the charred bones of Berthe, and a 
small cindery heap beneath her which might have been the body 
of her child. Strange rumours grew apace as to the disappear- 
ance of Franzel; but none there had seen him on that night ; 
no trace of him was found about the neighbourhood ; and both 
his crops and his cattle were very good, too good to want 
ownership long, or wait a search for a lost master. 

Meanwhile, Franzel had fled on and on, blindly, unconsciously. 
It was not so much remorse that lashed him on, though he 
felt all the sickening, shuddering horror of his crime and its 
monstrous futility to the full of his capability. It was rather 
a panic-stricken terror of the vague feeling that was in him, of a 
compelling fate whose initiation he must fulfil in effort. It had 
been so useless—so horribly, dreadfully unnecessary. Whither 
he was fleeing he did not know. Day after day he sought 
covert in the woods. Night after night he trekked through 
rivers, through streams, over mountains and kopjes and kraanzes, 
stumbling on incoherently. During the day he slept—a dream- 
less, leaden weight of sleep, that left him at night feeling beaten, 
numbed, and more and more purposeless. 

At the end of nearly a month of this life, he found himself one 
April morning outside the monastery of the Trappists. Uncon- 
sciously, as if impelled by some instinctive sense, he had ccme 
in a straight line across country to the old haven of refuge. As 
he stood there, slowly realising this, Father Anthony passed 
him, and, gazing curiously at him, paused as if to speak, but 
then pursued his way to his cell. He wondered who the strange 
figure could be. Little wonder was it that Franzel was not 
recognised. His hair hung matted about his face, white, dirty, 
mud-stained. His clothes were in rags; his hands, and legs, aud 
arms, and face, were bleeding and torn by thorns. His eyes 
were glazed and vacuous, like the eyes of a drunken boy. He 
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crept in after Father Anthony and, falling at his feet, moaned in 
a low whimpering way, infinitely distressing. It was some time 
before the confessor recognised his quondam penitent. He had 
teen bitterly angry at the flight. It was such a blow to his 
system and his prestige, and often he had prophesied the 
vengeance of Heaven on the delinquents. But that this whim- 
pering wreck should be Franzel shocked him inexpressibly. Bit 
by bit the tale stood revealed in all the ghastly detail of 
its horror. 

If Father Anthony had been shocked by the appearance of the 
man, he was more than shocked by the reality. He was pro- 
foundly moved. His sympathy took immediate and practical 
form. He forced the wretched man to eat and drink, compelled 
him to bathe, and superintended the process, sent for the little 
brother Thomas to shave his head, and personally saw him to bed 
after making him swallow a draught of opium. But what to do 
afterwards he could not, for the life of him, think. He wandered 
out, his head bowed, his hands folded in prayer, his feet uncon- 
sciously pursuing the way that led to the glen. As he reached 
the spot where he had first seen Berthe, and contrasted the 
look of her that day with the terrible sequel just confided to 
him, he groaned aloud. For the first time in his life he asked 
himself the question: “Could he have been wrong? Was he 
responsible for the results, in any remote way?” But he put 
this thought aside, saying to himself that this pain, that seemed 
ut first sight so terrible, so ghastly in its error, so unnecessary 
and inconsequent, had, after all, its prophylactic uses. It was 
Nature’s judgment voicing Nature’s law—and for the rest, as 
the deed was not premeditated, and partook to a certain extent 
of the nature of an accident, he would keep Franzel in seclusion 
at the monastery. He must live a life of penance, and try to 
purge his soul. It was with an easier mind that he returned to 
his patient. 

But the days passed, and Franzel proved inflexible to all the 
efforts of the monk to rouse him. He was plunged in a deadly 
apathy, and would sit for hours in the hut, his hands on his 
knees, staring at the floor, silent and brooding. One morning he 
was sitting thus, apparently listening to, but not hearing, the 
Father’s gentle talk, when suddenly he sprang up, his face 
fiusbed and distorted with intense excitement. 

“Look!” he cried, his voice ringing strong and full of fear. 
“Took! She said she would come! She is there, there, 


beckoning ! 
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Then, with a great cry, he rushed past the monk’s feeble, 
restraining hands, and sped like a stag up the hill. They never 
saw him again at the monastery, nor did ever any one hear of 
him again. Only the old Kaffirs will tell you that when the 
mist rolls over the black ridges of the N’Tabankulu you may see 
in it a woman, with her hair floating about her, walking back- 
wards, beckoning to a man of huge stature, who flees ever after 
her, but never overtakes her. 














Chomas Mtway. 


In the somewhat miscellaneous company of poets who supplied 
our stage during the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
there is one who, partly by the outstanding merits of a single 
play, partly (and, perhaps, not less) by the peculiar sadness that 
shadowed his career, emerges with more clearness than might be 
expected from the semi-obscurity that has fallen upon most of his 
companions. As the author of the best romantic tragedy after 
Shakespeare, and as the poet whose miserable end moved the pens 
of Collins and of Coleridge, Otway is known to all who care for 
the literary “ glories of our blood and state.” Separated from the 
Elizabethan dramatic outburst by nearly a century, and divided 
by the gulf of the Commonwealth from the later members of the 
giant race, he has left us at least one play which, though not 
Elizabethan, can yet compare in quality of dramatic power with 
any but the very best productions of that age. 

Dryden and Lee and Otway, in the closing years of Charles 
II., gave an impulse to tragic poetry which might have been pro- 
ductive of great things had there been anyone to carry on their 
work. But, as Dryden says in the Preface tu The Spanish Fryar, 
the public were tired of miserable scenes, and the drama became 
more and more comic until at the end of the seventeenth century 
the stage was almost entirely ruled by the comedies of Congreve, 
Farquhar, and Vanbrugh. Otway, it is true, wrote comedies of a 
kind, and not the best kind: but his reputation owes nothing to 
them. His fame was won by the appeals to pity and passion 
contained in his tragedies) He made no efforts after the 
terrible, the weird, or the grand. He was never merely 
picturesque or merely sanguinary. He was content to portray 
those sufferings with which his own heart enabled him to feel 
the deepest sympathy, and to imagine the effect upon others of 
emotions that made up and at last laid waste his own life. 

He was born on the 3rd of March 1652, the son of a Sussex 
clergyman who, intending his son to follow his own profession, 
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sent him, on leaving Winchester, to Christ Church, Oxford. It is 
not very useful to speculate as to what manner of parson Otway 
would have proved, but it is probable that the Church was not 
robbed of a very illustrious ornament by his defection. In a 
poem published in 1680, partly a political satire, partly an 
account (whether unvarnished or not) of passages in his own 
life, he speaks of his precocity at the University and of the hopes 
of advancement that even then his genius had begun to indulge. 
These dreams were interfered with by the death of his father, and 
when about twenty years old he left the University without 
taking his degree. “A steady faith and loyalty to my prince was 
all the inheritance my father left me,” he says in the dedication 
of Ventee Preserved, and it was evident to young Otway that he 
would have to look for subsistence tosomething more remunerative 
than was loyalty even in 1672. As he had already acquired a 
hankering after the stage he naturally turned to London and to 
the theatres, and on the recommendation of Mrs. Behn was 
fortunate enough to obtain a small part in that lady’s Forced 
Marriage, which was being produced at the Dorset Garden 
Theatre. But there is something in the nature of a poet which 
prevents him from being a good actor. The experience of 
Marlowe and of Jonson was revived in Otway, for the sight of the 
crowded house put him “ to such a sweat and tremendous agony ” 
that all his hopes of stage glory were quenched as if by magic, 
and his first appearance was his last. His inclinations, however, 
were only diverted, not entirely uprooted; in place of mouthing 
the lines of other men he would write and let others do the 
acting, and in 1675 his first play was accepted and brought out at 
Dorset Garden, Betterton playing Alcibiades, the title réle. This 
play, which was a five-act tragedy in heroic verse, is prodigiously 
uninteresting. As its author afterwards confessed, it might just 
as well have been called Nebuchadnezzar as Alcibiades, while 
the level of the verse is in many places no higher than that of the 


book of a pantomime, which, indeed, it frequently suggests. For 
example :— 


Theramnes. ‘Oh stay and pity a poor lover’s fate! 

Timandra. If pity, Sir, is all you ask, take that. 

Theramnes. Heavens! Can she at those chains she gave me scoff? 
Timandra. You at your pleasure, Sir, can shake them off.” 


But heroic plays were in fashion. Alcibiades was “ bad enough 
to please,” and so it proved successful. The Earl of Rochester, 
who had patronised (and dropped) Dryden, Settle, and Crowne, in 
turn, now took up Otway and introduced him to the notice of the 
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Duke of York. Otway thought his fortune secure, and made 
haste with his second play, which was produced in June of the 
following year. Don Carlos was an immense success. It ran for 
ten consecutive nights, and, according to Downes, “got more 
money than any preceding tragedy.” No heroic play surpassed 
the reputation of Don Carlos, and in his own age it always re- 
mained Otway’s most popular work. If any of Fashion’s decrees 
can be termed irrevocable, surely it is that one which abolished 
the use of rhyme in English dramatic writing. Time and new 
ideas have strown forgetfulness thick upon these old rhymed 
plays, making it difficult for us to see more than their unreality 
and their frequent absurdity; but, judged by the standard of 
its kind, Don Carlos is by no means a despicable performance. 
Though its poetry is not of a very high order, nor its dramatic 
movement particularly vivid, it is worthy of attention if only 
because in it Otway’s peculiar power of depicting moments of 
pathos or emotional intensity is for the first time clearly ex- 
hibited. The pen that drew the affecting scenes between Don 
Carlos and the unhappy Queen was to reach fuller power in 
touching the miseries of Monimia and Castalio, but both its 
tendency and its capabilities appear in the earlier work. Its 
pathos and its sorrows seem rather remote to us now, but it was 
otherwise then, for the poet himself records that “it never failed 
to draw tears from the eyes of the auditors; I mean those whose 
hearts were capable of so noble a feeling.” 

Otway published his play immediately, with a Dedication to the 
Duke of York, and a jaunty Address to the Reader which his un- 
mistakable success is sufficient to explain. Admitted to the com- 
panionship of men of rank like Rochester, his ears ringing with 
applause and fine speeches, and his pockets “amply filled” by the 
profits of his third night, the young playwright (after all, he was 
only twenty-four) felt naturally elated, and thought himself big 
enough to make in his preface a satirical reference to Dryden, 
doubtless to gratify his rascally patron. But he had sense enough 
to see that he could not afford to rest on his laurels, consequently 
the next February (that of 1677) saw the production of two new 
pieces from his pen—Titus and Berenice, a tragedy in three acts 
adapted from Racine, and The Cheats of Scapin, a farce from 
Moliére. No doubt he wished to take advantage of the popu- 
larity Don Carlos had brought him, and he chose the somewhat 
easier path of the adaptor. Wishing, too, to try his hand at 
comedy, he chose to make his first essay under the shadow of 
Moliére. The two efforts were published together and dedicated 
to Rochester, who had not yet seen fit to change his friendship 
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into scurril abuse. The Cheats had considerable vogue, lasting 
as an acted play until the beginning of the present century, but 
none of Otway’s original comedies lived long. The first of them, 
Friendship in Fashion, was acted in the snmmer of 1678, and its 
character may be judged from the fact that when, a couple of 
generations later, it was revived at Drury Lane, it was hissed off 
the stage. Otway’s comedies are bad without exception, neither 
conspicuously witty nor decently clean, and with one exception 
they were never very popular. 

Before Friendship in Fashion appeared Otway had left London 
to try his fortune in quite another manner. Through the influence 
of the Earl of Plymouth, one of the King’s sons, he obtained a 
commission in the army, and left for Flanders early in 1678 to join 
the rest of the English forces. Many reasons combined to induce 
him to take this step. Asa means of livelihood dramatic author- 
ship was both poor and precarious, while the habits encouraged by 
the patrons of the theatre were expensive and unwholesome, the 
author’s success making for him plenty of wealthy acquaintances 
who would drink with him to any extent, but whose boon-com- 
panionship was the only thing they were ready to share with him. 
Surrounded by evil influences and guided by no moral purpose 
Otway soon became poor, unsteady, and profligate, neither the first 
nor the last example of the ease with which 


“The passionate heart of the poet is whirled into folly and vice.” 


Unhappily for his peace of mind poor Otway had a still stronger 
reason for quitting England. He was smitten with an over- 
whelming and incurable love for Elizabeth Barry the actress. 
Although at this time only twenty years old, Mistress Barry had been 
known to the stage for four years. Her earliest attempts were 
almost as unfortunate as Otway’s: she could neither sing nor dance, 
she “had no ear,” her speaking voice was unpleasant, and so little 
promise of amendment did she show that at the end of her first 
year’s engagement she was discharged as useless. But in the appar- 
ently awkward girl there was dramatic talent hid, and the Earl of 
Rochester set to work to bring it to light. Under his guidance and 
patronage she grew rapidly upon the favour of the public, and was 
soon in the front rank of her profession, profiting so well by Rochester’s 
instruction that Colley Cibber could afterwards speak of her dignified 
presence, her full, clear and strong voice, her affecting melody and 
softness in moments of tenderness. Her first good part was that of 
Draxilla in Otway’s first play, and in almost all his subsequent 
dramas she was assigned an important part. Cibber tells ns that 
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Mistress Barry possessed beyond all the actresses he had ever seen 
(and he knew a good many) the power of exciting pity: as pity 
and tenderness are the most obvious qualities of Otway’s plays, and 
of his heroines in particalar, it is no wonder that the fair Elizabeth 
was able to add greatly to her reputation in the réles which her 
unhappy admirer provided for her. There is every reason to 
suppose that his best female characters were specially written for 
her; perhaps—such is the delusive power of love—perhaps even 
inspired by her, for Otway clung tenaciously to his dream and 
loved in spite of reason and of fact. Her true character, according 
to other testimony, was the reverse of that of Monimia and Belvi- 
dera. Selfish, cold, heartless, mercenary in her life and in her 
amours, she was probably just sufficiently complaisant to the poet 
to keep him writing good parts for her, while she indulged her 
ambition and gratified her vanity by living as the mistress of 
Rochester. 

Yet could she, in spite of her coldness, weep real tears at an 
affecting moment, and, on one occasion, use her property dagger 
to serious purpose on the person of a rival. Some differences of 
opinion appear to exist as to her personal charms. Tony Aston 
describes her in a very matter-of-fact way: “she was not handsome, 
her mouth opening most on the right side...she was middle- 
sized, and had darkish hair, light eyes, dark eyebrows, and was 
indifferent plump.” ‘This portrait does not raise great expecta- 
tions, but Tony apparently did the lady less than justice, for the 
weight of evidence goes to show that she developed into a very 
beautiful, or at least a very handsome woman, and a moving, 
powerful, ard skilful actress. Not even her alliance with that 
noisome debauchee Rochester could check Otway’s love for this 
woman, and in letters which were possibly read with mingled 
amusement and scorn he laid bare to her his whole soul. Some 
of these letters have been preserved—evidences of a love as 
devoted and absolute as ever beat on unregarding ears. They are 
as passionate, as self-revealing as the love-letters of Keats, and as 
distressing to read in the light of their writer’s fate. “From the 
first day I saw you,” says Otway, “I have hardly enjoyed one hour 
of perfect quiet... I felt in my heart the very foundation of all 
my peace give way.” He hints at Rochester, once his friend, and 
relates how unavailingly he sought to divert his grief “ with wine 
and conversation”; he is ready to forget everything that has 
happened, prepared to sacrifice his dearest friends and interests, 
merely to please her. Without using a figure of speech, he was 
her veriest slave. She held him in absolute thraldom—a condition 
he realised when he told her “ you will quickly become to me 
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the greatest blessing or the greatest curse that ever man was 
doomed to.” 

From this half-willing bondage his campaigning gave him but 
little rest. In a year he was back in London, poorer than when 
he went out, with an experience of soldiering very much like 
Courtine’s in his own farce. “It was fortune made me a soldier, a 
rogue in red, the grievance of the nation ; fortune made the peace 
just as we were on the brink of a war; then fortune disbanded us 
and lost us two months’ pay ; fortune gave us debentures instead 
of ready money, and by very good fortune I sold mine and lost 
heartily by it.” Rochester, with brutal insolence, makes sport of 
the miserable condition of his former protégé and unsuccessful 
rival in his ‘ Session of the Poets,’ an attack which must have been 
the ultimate refinement of cruelty to the sensitive spirit of Otway. 
But poverty must endure insult as well as defeat, and Otway lost 
no time in getting back to his old employment. The year 1680 
was a very productive one, two plays and a fairly long poem 
bearing witness to his industry, and probably also to his necessity. 
The History and Fall of Caius Marius, which was partly written 
abroad, is nothing but an adaptation of Romeo and Juliet, an 
avowed adaptation, and one that for more than a century took the 
place of the original play. Otway makes no secret of his lack of 
funds, his Epilogue stating that 


“This play came forth in hopes his friends would come 
To help a poor disbanded soldier home,” 


and he hints rather broadly at having sold his third night’s profits 
in advance. With the exception of the sum obtained for the 
copyright, and sometimes a dedication fee, the profits of the third 
representation were the sole reward of the poet in those days. Not 
until the time of Sotherne, 


. . « “Whom Heaven sent down to raise 
The price of prologues and of plays” 


did the author get the profits of the sixth performance as well, 
and not until 1720 did the profits of three nights become his. 

The year 1680 saw also the publication of a quarto entitled 
“The Poet's Complaint to his Muse,” a poem whose main object 
was political, but whose only interest now is personal. We have 
already spoken of its references to Otway’s early life; it contains, 
moreover, his mature reflections on the hollowness of fame’s fair 
promises. Forsaken by his high-born companions, defeated in love, 
and oppressed by poverty, he complains bitterly to his Muse that 
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on the threshold of his career she promised to raise his name and 
fortune 


“By royal favour and by endless fame, 
But never told 
How hard they were to get, how difficult to hold.” 


He speaks of his successful plays which yet barely sufficed for his 
maintenance— 


“Such as have pleased the noblest minds 
And been approved by judgments of the best ”— 


and laments his hopeless outlook, 
“Helpless, friendless, very proud, and poor.” 


But the most important production of the year that listened 
(or neglected to listen) to this pitiful confession was the tragedy 
The Orphan, which has drawn more tears from female eyes than 
almost any other play. The nature of its central incident has 
kept it from the stage for the last eighty years, but from the 
time that Mistress Barry first played Monimia the character has 
been a favourite one with many of our best actresses, down to 
Miss O’Neill; while Betterton’s part, Castalio, has given oppor- 
tunities for pathos to an equally long list of his successors. The 
Orphan was the best work that Otway had yet given to the stage, 
though the Hon. Roden Noel (the editor of the “Mermaid” selection) 
for some reason liked Don Carlos better. It shows at its highest 
Otway’s power of moving compassion, the continued tension of its 
unhappiness—when once the earlier scenes are disposed of—being 
absolutely painful. In Monimia he has created a victim of love 
ill-fated, worthy for sadness to rank with Penthea in The Broken 
Heart, though she is altogether more loveable and life-like than 
that somewhat shadowy personage. Indeed, Otway might be 
called a belated Ford, with tempered horrors and mitigated gloom, 
yet with fully as intense a sympathy for ill-starred love and the 
sickness of a heart broken with griefs as he who drew the 
wretched Annabella; but while Ford in all probability found his 
sadness in the hearts of others, his own strong and silent nature 
enabling him to draw coolly with lines not blurred with passion, 
Otway had in his own breast all too faithful a realisation of the 
sorrows he portrayed. 

As is usual in Otway, the interest is centred on a very small 
group of characters, and is concerned with one action only. 
There is no underplot worth mentioning, and no important 
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female character beside “ the beauteous orphan, fair Monimia.” 
This, while it keeps the main issues of the play always before the 
spectator (the reader, nowadays), makes the action of the piece 
rather scanty at first, for the poet has stretched into five acts 
what might more satisfactorily have filled three. The plot is 
almost certainly derived from a narrative published in 1676, in 
which Polydore’s deception is successfully practised by Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk. In the play, Monimia is courted by the two 
brothers Polydore and Castalio. She returns Castalio’s love, but 
he, from a variety of motives (none of them sufficient), keeps the 
success of his wooing a secret from his brother, whose views are 
not so honourable as his own. The lovers are secretly married, 
and Polydore, ignorant of that fact, supplants the bridegroom by 
a trick, His remorse on the discovery of the marriage, and 
Monimia’s distress when he confesses his deception, bring on the 
inevitable catastrophe. The weak point of all this lies in the 
insufficiency of Castalio’s reasons for secrecy. As Polydore truly 
says— 


“ Hadst thou, Castalio, used me like a friend 
This ne’er had happened; hadst thou let me know 
Thy marriage we had all now met in joy.” 


Of course, without this, the play would have been a comedy, and 
that was not what was wanted, but the poet would have helped 
his story if he had made its pivotal fact more credible. And yet 
the very recognition of how slight a thing may wreck three lives 
adds to the misery that kills Castalio— 


“ And all this is the work of my own fortune.” 


There are other blemishes in the play, notably the inconsistency 
of the character of Polydore, but with all its faults The Orphan is 
a very fine tragedy, human and sorrowful, while, in spite of the 
defects we have noticed, the irresistible tragedy that follows 
Castalio’s error is drawn with great force. Such is the power of 
sympathy between the poet and his characters. 

The diction, for the most part, is simple and natural, not over- 
done with ornament, nor clogged with unnecessary conceits. At 
the most critical and affecting moments the language is clearest 
and most unaffected—another point of similarity to Ford, remin- 
iscent even of greater men than Ford. Such, for example, is 
Castalio’s appeal to Monimia, when she declares— 


“Heaven has decreed and therefore I’ve resolved— 
With torment I must tell it thee, Castalio— 
Ever to be a stranger to thy love.” 
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As she departs silently he cries— 


“Wilt thou not turn ?—Oh! could those eyes but speak 
I should know all, for love is pregnant in them... 
Wilt thou not speak? If we must part for ever 
Give me but one kind word to think upon 
And please myself witha], whilst my heart’s breaking.” 


There is no rhetoric in Monimia’s reply, no fine writing, nothing 
but simple sorrow and heartbreak in the three words, “ Ah! poor 
Castalio!” but every time Mistress Barry uttered those words she 
is said to have wept tears of real emotion, tears which were an 
honour both to the poet and the actress. 


Such, too, are Monimia’s last words when the poison has nearly 
done its work :— 


“When I’m laid low in the grave, and quite forgotten, 
May thou be happy in a fairer bride! 
But none can ever love thee like Monimia. 
When I am dead—as presently I shall be, 
For the grim tyrant grasps my heart already— 
Speak well of me; and if thou find ill tongues 
Too busy with my fame, don’t hear me wronged; 
*Twill be a noble justice to the memory 
Of a poor wretch once honoured with thy love. 
How my head swims!—’Tis very dark. Good-night!” 


The Orphan is a tragedy of weakness and ill-fortune rather 
than of crime. What seems the chief error of its construction 
serves merely to add poignancy to its sadness, and perhaps the 
most pitiful words in the whole play are those of the hapless 
orphan face to face with the ruin of three lives— 


“Oh, were it possible that we could drown 
In dark oblivion but a few past hours, 
We might be happy.” 


The next year saw a production of a very different nature— 
The Soidier’s Fortune, his second comedy. It was very popular, 
for it is not without wit and energy, but of its character the last 
word was said when Jeremy Collier coupled it with Limberham, 
and called them two “prodigies of lewdness and irreligion.” 
When the play was printed, Otway dedicated it to Bentley, his 
publisher—“a compliment as reasonable as it is just, for, Mr. 
Bentley, you pay honestly for the copy, and an epistle to you is a 
sort of a quittance, and may be probably welcome, when, to a 
person of higher rank and order, it looks like an obligation for 
praises which he knows he does not deserve, and, therefore, is very 
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unwilling to part with ready money for.” The Epilogue to this 
light-hearted, bustling farce is an outpouring of bitter melan- 
choly. Compared with the careless bravado of the preface to 
Don Carlos, it shows the disillusionment that had settled on the 
poet’s early dreams, it tells of poverty, and injury, and continued 
disappointment, bringing a disposition naturally affectionate and 
sensitive to a state of moody desperation. Yet in this wretched 
condition, 


“ Disturbed in brain, and pensive in his breast, 
Full of those thoughts which make the unhappy sad,” 


Otway’s genius produced its finest flower—“the greatest tragic 
drama between Shakespeare“and Shelley.” That Venice Preserved 
merits the proud title that Mr. Gosse gives it will be acknow- 
ledged by all familiar with post-Shakespearean tragedy. It isa 
great play: a story of passion and of sorrow tuld in that large 
utterance so often heard among the true Elizabethans, so seldom 
granted to their successors. In the last century it was as 
frequently seen on the stage as any play in the language, but it 
has now, for a long time, been neglected. What a pity it is that 
two successive generations of playgoers should be deprived of the 
chance of seeing one of the gems amongst English tragedies. A 
French version still holds the stage, but in Otway’s own land no 
actor has played the irresolute Jaffier, and no actress counter- 
feited the woes of Belvidera, since the revival at Sadler’s Wells 
in 1845, when Phelps’and Mrs. Warner took the parts that were 
created in 1682 by Betterton and Mistress Barry—Otway’s sweet 
enemy. If it is unsuited to modern taste, so much the worse for 
the moderns. 

In the fable of the piece (whose sub-title is A Plot Discovered) 
Otway found room for allusion to the Popish Plot of his own 
day ; but, unless in the character of Antonio, for whose portrait 
Shaftesbury sat, the political moral is not unduly forced, nor does 
the play suffer on its account. Again does the poet focus his 
rays on a small knot of figures, and again the central figure is a 
man impulsive, affectionate, wronged, unfortunate, and weak. It 
is almost impossible not to believe that first in Curlos, then in 
Castalio, and now in Jaffier, Otway was consciously or unconsciously 
drawing from the life—with himself as model. They are all so 
like what we know of Otway’s character, and the occurrence of 
the same traits in his three great plays is so noticeable, that the 
resemblance is made the more striking. The story of the play 
consists briefly in the alternate ;assions which rule in the heart 
of Jaffier. Basely used by a senator of Venice, whose daughter 
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Belvidera he has married, Jaffier is led by his bosom friend Pierre 
to join a plot against the senate, swearing eternal secrecy and 
leaving his wife a hostage in the hands of the conspirators. 
Soon he begins to waver, and when next he is alone with 
Belvidera she draws his secret from him as easily as from a 
child. The bloodthirstiness of his confederates still further 
sickens him of his enterprise, and finally Belvidera overcomes 
his vows and leads him, half unwilling, to the senate, where he 
confesses everything, and gives them a list of his associates on 
their promise that they shall not suffer. No sooner has he 
betrayed his friend than he repents with fierce self-accusations. 
His remorse is deepened by the perfidy of the senators, who, in 
spite of their oath, sentence Pierre and his fellows to torture 
and death. Jaffier realises that his yielding to Belvidera has 
brought death to his friend, and he is moved to kill his wife, but 
his strength fails him in the act. He has courage, however, to 
bid her a final farewell, to stab Pierre (at his request) to save him 
the ignominy of public torture, and finally to kill himself beside 
his friend.- 

Stated thus baldly, the inconstancy of Jaffier appears un- 
convincing enough, but, touched with Otway’s best art, the 
struggles of revenge and love and friendship for the possession 
of his poor divided heart, make up a drama of concentrated 
passion and hurried emotion which is most powerful in its 
appeal to the feelings—a play which, Hallam confesses, affected 
him almost to agony. The fate that hangs over Jaffier is clear 
from the first, and is seen to be inevitable. Given a man of his 
temperament in his circumstances, and one feels that, as surely as 
the waters follow the moon, the same fatal defect of character 
will lead to the same fatal result. “I and ill fortune,” he says, 
“have been long acquainted”; and to him, as to the victims of 
Circe, the knowledge of his own condition was his greatest bane. 


“Tell me why, good Heaven, 
Thou madest me what I am, with all the spirit, 
Aspiring thoughts, and elegant desires, 
That fill the happiest man? Ah! rather why 
Didst thou not form me sordid as my fate, 
Base-minded, dull, and fit to carry burdens? 
Why have I sense to know the curse that’s on me ?” 


Strength and weakness, firmness and irresolution, course 
through his heart in turn. It is his passionate love for 
Belvidera that unsettles and destroys him. Although assuredly 
no coward, but “fit for honour’s toughest task,” he suffers 
himself to be led by Belvidera to betray his cause through sheer 
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infirmity of purpose, “like a tame lamb to sacrifice.” On impulse 
he joined the plot, and no conspirator so elated at the prospect 
of slaughter ; the impulse died, leaving his heart like a new 
tablet ready to receive the next impression. Belvidera supplied 
this, and Pierre was betrayed by the man who loved him most. 
“Q’ercome with importunity and tears,” like another Samson, 
Jaffier 


“Forgot his manhood, virtue, truth, and honour, 
To sacrifice the bosom that relieved him.” 


Yet in all his perfidy he consoles himself with the reflection that 
his friend’s life will be spared; when, therefore, Belvidera tells 
him of the death that Pierre must die, all his torments are 
renewed. For the first time he thoroughly realises all the woe 
that his adored wife has brought upon him, and in his anguish he 
thinks to kill her. She hangs about him in pitying love, un- 
conscious of the temptation that leads her husband’s hand to his 
dagger’s haft. 


Belvidera. “Oh! do not look so terrible upon me: 
How your lips shake, and all your face disordered! 
What means my love? 

Jaffer. Leave me, I charge thee, leave me! Strong temptations 
Wake in my heart. 

Belvidera. For what? 

Jaffier. No more; but leave me. 

Belvidera. Why? 

Jaffer. Oh! by Heaven, I love thee with that fondness 
I would not have thee stay a moment longer - 
Near these cursed hands.” 


At last she grasps his meaning and cries— 
“What wilt thou do? Ah, do not kill me, Jaffier.” 


Addison complained of Otway’s “too great familiarity of phrase,” 
but it is with such simple words as these that the poet is able to 
reach the heart. The sudden change of expression and the shriek 
“Ah, do not kill me, Jaffier,” are worth pages of Cato. In 
splendid passages of gorgeous rhetoric, in verbal melody, in the 
sheer poetry of words, it is true, Otway does not excel. This 
is one of the points that differentiate him from the Elizabethans. 
But his characters speak the language of nature and of passion, 
and in Venice Preserved his style is seen at its best. No longer 
hampered by the shackles of rhyme, as in Don Carlos, nor 
hindered by inaction in the early part of the play, as in The 
Orphan, in his last tragedy he carries the action through from 
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beginning to end without a pause, in language almost perfectly 
fitted for its purpose—not so poetical as to interfere with the 
action, but human and passionate enough to clothe in adequate 
symbols the movement of the thought. As Dryden said—and 
there are few safer guides—“ perhaps there is something to be 
desired . . . in the height and elegance of expression ; but nature 
is there, which is the greatest beauty.”’ 

In the Dedication of Venice Preserved the poet thanks the 
Duchess of Portsmouth for her favour extended when he was 
down in the rear of fortune; but the help he derived from the 
Court during his second period of favour was not lasting, not- 
withstanding that the weakest parts of Venice Preserved are said 
to have had a royal origin. Otway’s profits cannot have been very 
large. Dryden lived more or less by dramatic work for some 
years, but he produced with greater rapidity than Otway. Stage 
popularity in those days was too often its own reward. Farquhar 
and Lee were both popular enough, yet both were miserably 
poor; and the frequent performance of Wycherley’s comedies was 
not incompatible with their author’s residence in the Marshalsea. 
For the acting rights of Venice Preserved Otway is said to have 
received one hundred pounds, and for the copyright Tonson gave 
him fifteen more. This, probably mortgaged already, did not 
last long, and very soon Otway began to sink under his poverty 
and his troubles. From this time until the end he wrote only one 
more entire play—a wretched, confused continuation of The 
Soldier’s Fortune, entitled The Atheist—and part of a tragedy 
which was unfinished at his death, and subsequently disappeared. 
Apart from these last efforts of his dramatic power (and with the 
further exceptions of a posthumous poem on the death of Charles 
the Second, and a prose translation, also posthumous, of a 
‘French History of the Two Triumvirates’) the last three years 
of Otway’s life show us nothing but the pitiful picture of the 
descent through all the stages of poverty down to absolute penury 
of a man, once caressed and sanguine, from whose life every 
prospect, every belief, every hope has faded, unsustained by love, 
or friendship, or religion, and with no better consolation than the 
temporary forgetfulness that wine can give. His ill-placed love 
was not to be rooted out of his heart, but seems even to have 
increased as time went on—fed on groundless hopes. After 
“seven long tedious years of desire”—that is in the year of 
Venice Preserved—the presence of his beloved is almost too 
painful for him, so he writes to repeat that he loves her “ more 
than health or any happiness here or hereafter. ... Remember 
poor Otway.” But the lady was not to be moved by her poet’s 
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frenzied appeals; rather as his fortunes ebbed does she appear to 
have abused her power over him, and indulged her vanity at the 
expense of this fatuously faithful suitor. The last two of his 
letters show that he had been wounded in this way :— 


“T have made it the business of my life to do you service and please 
you, if possible by any way to convince you of the unhappy love I have 
for seven years toiled under ; and your whole business is to pick ill-natured 
conjectures out of my harmless freedom of conversation, to vex and gall 
me with, as often as you are pleased to divert yourself at the expense of 
my quiet.” 


She promised to meet him in the Mall to answer his complaint, 
and neglected the appointment. “I was there,” writes poor 
Otway in the last letter of all, “but found you not” ; and he begs 
for an interview, “that I may hereafter for your sake either bless 
all your bewitching sex, or, as often as I henceforth think of you, 
curse womankind for ever.” This letter rings down the curtain 
on Otway’s love affair. 

In 1684 Otway wrote a prologue for Lee’s Constantine, a play 
in which the Barry had the chief female part. In this prologue, 
whose bitterness must have touched her heart if it had been made 
of penetrable stuff, he speaks of the unhappy fate that has dogged 
so many poets, and tells 


“how Spenser starved, how Cowley mourned, 
How Butler’s faith and service was returned.” 


In a very few months he was to add his own name to these 
examples, 

Traditions differ as to the actual particulars of his death, 
though all agree that it took place in miserable circumstances. 
One account says that to revenge the assassination of a friend 
he pursued the murderer on foot to Dover, and that fatigue and 
excitement and insufficient nourishment brought on a fever, 
which a draught of cold water rendered fatal. Thé other version 
is that of Theophilus Cibber, who affirms that long weeks of 
misery and destitution culminated in actual starvation, and that, 
penniless and starving, the miserable man ventured into a coffee- 
house and begged a shilling from a gentleman, saying, “I am the 
poet Otway.” Shocked by his deplorable condition the gentle:nan 
gave him a guinea, with which he bought some bread—but relief 
had come too late. Weakness and privation had rendered him 
incapable of swallowing the food, and he was choked by the first 
mouthful. He had lived just thirty-three years. Although he 
died at Tower Hill he was buried in St. Clement Danes, a fast 
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which seems to argue kindly offices of friendship rather incon- 
sistent with this sensational account of his death. 

Weak rather than vicious, ill-used and luckless, Otway’s un- 
happy end makes a pitiful story. There are few sadder pictures 
in literary history than that of the sensitive soul, famished and 
despairing, making known his misery in a public place, and for 
lack of bread startling the careless stranger with the words, “I 
am the poet Otway.” 

“ Alas! poor Castalio!” 

H. M. Sanpers. 
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An Unprofitable Servant. 


WE never thought much of him when we were all fellow-students 
together at St. Chads’ Hospital. “Poor old Parke,” he was 
generally called, and by those who knew him best, “ poor old 
Tom.” He was such a funny original sort of fellow, a queer 
mingling of the casual and the hardworking. His figure was 
familiar to more than one set of St. Chads’ students, for he spent 
an abnormal time in getting through his exams., and as he used 
to say ruefully— 

“T’m such a fool of a fellow, things seem to go in at one of my 
ears and out at the other. I can’t, for the life of me, remember 
the names of them.” 

An examination drove every scrap of knowledge he possessed 
straight out of his head. It paralysed him, and he was the 
despair of his teachers and examiners. Indeed, it was several 
times more than hinted to him that he might be wiser in adopting 
some other than the medical profession; but he always shook his 
head over such a proposition. 

“No, no, I can’t give it up. It’s the finest profession in the 
world, and I’m going to stick to it.” 

When I left the hospital, he was still plodding on patiently and 
hopefully. He came sometimes to my rooms in the days before I 
left, and poured out his aims and ideals to me. I don’t exactly 
know why he chose me for his confidant, except that I had tried 
to be friendly now and then to the poor fellow. It seemed hard 
lines that he should be so universally looked down upon and 
laughed at. 

He had some awfully lofty notions about a doctor’s work. I can 
see him now, as he steod on my hearthrug, talking fast and 
eagerly, about the moral influence a doctor ought to have over his 
patients, and I couldn’t help wondering what sort of influence 
poor old Tom would have over his patients (if he ever got any). 

He did not look a very impressive object in those days. He 
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was always rather an untidy sort of chap. His clothes hung upon 
his joose shambling figure a little as if he were a clothes-prop; 
his hair—it was red—had a way of falling loosely over his 
forehead, which gave him a habit of tossing back his head to 
slake the straying lock from his eyes. He had no beauty to 
recommend him. His eyes were green, and they were not hand- 
some, though their prevailing expression was one of good temper 
and kindliness. His smile was wide and kindly, but somehow 
his whole countenance bordered closely on the grotesque, and the 
more he talked of ideals and lofty aspirations, the more acutely 
. did he tickle one’s inward sense of humour. 

Tom’s talk and his personality did not fit well! 

I left him behind me at St. Chads’, as I say, when my hospital 
days were over. I carried away with mea vivid recollection of the 
grip of his big red hand, as he said— 

“Good-bye, Marlow. I say, I wish you weren’t going, you know. 
You’ve—you’ve been jolly good to me.” There was a queer look 
of wistfulness in his eyes. It reminded me of the look in the eyes 
of my Irish terrier when I left him behind me. 

“Poor old Tom,” I thought. “I'll come and look him up now 
and then. He’s a lonely sort of chap.” 

I’m sorry now that I didn’t stick to my resolution, but other 
interests soon filled my life, and I forgot to look Tom Parkes up, 
or even to ask him to come and see me. Then I left town, and 
shortly afterwards England, and for eight years or so I did not 
set foot in London. 

Shortly after my return, I went down to St. Chads’, and as I 
strolled round the old hospital, feeling a terrible Rip van Winkle 
among all the “new men, new faces, other minds,” [ all at once 
bethought me of old Parkes. A stab of remorse smote me. 
What a beast I had been never to think of the poor chap in all 
these years. Was he, perhaps, still at St. Chads’, toiling at 
exams. which he never passed? Later on I called upon the Dean 
of the medical school, and asked him if he could give me any 
news of Parkes. 

“ Poor old Parkes,” Dr. Thursby said, smiling. “Oh, yes,I can 
tell you where he is. He has a sort of surgery in Paradise Street, 
in the Borough. He is not making his fortune I gather.” 

He gave me the address of a street about half an hour’s walk 
from St. Chads’, and thither I repaired on the following evening, 
with a laudable determination to find Tom Parkes, and cheer him 
up a bit. 

“For it must be precious dull living in these God-forsaken 
slums,” I thought, as I walked down a forlorn little street, the 
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facsimile of thousands of others of its type, which all present an 
appearance of having been forgotten when the dustman went his 
rounds. Bits of things of all kinds littered not only the gutters, 
but even the roadway and pavement. The dwellers in Paradise 
Street evidently used the road as their dustbin, paper basket, and 
general rabbish heap. It was unsavoury as well as unsightly. 
It belied its name. It bore no resemblance to any paradise. 
Each house exactly resembled its neighbours in greyness and 
dreariness, but over one door was a red lamp, and upon the same 
door a small brass plate, bearing the words, “Mr. Tom Parkes, 
surgeon.” 

Poor old Tom! There flashed before my mind his wistful ideals 
of a possible house in Harley Street in some dim future, This 
depressing street in the Borough must have choked his ideals 
considerably. As I knocked at the door I noticed how the paint 
was peeling off it, how dilapidated was the bell-pull, how rickety 
the knocker. It was plain that times were not good for the 
dwellers in Paradise Street. 

The door was opened almost at once, and Tom himself stood 
before me. In the dim light I thought he looked much the same 
Tom as I had last seen eight years before, except that his face 
seemed to be older and thinner and whiter. He flushed when he 
caught sight of me, and his eyes grew bright. 

“ Why, Marlow,” he exclaimed, grasping my hand, “I say, I am 
jolly glad to see you. It’s awfully good of you to come down 
here, and—and——” _ I saw his eyes running over my clothes, 
which were perfectly ordinary ; but—well, the poor chap was so 
wofully shabby himself, it made my heart ache. 

“T say,” he went on hesitatingly, still holding the door wide 
open, “l’ve got poor sort of diggings. Do you mind coming 
in? My landlady is out to-day, and we’re in a bit of a muddle.” 

“Mind? My dear chap, of course not. I want to have a chat, 
if you can spare time?” 

“Tm free just this minute,” he said; “but I expect some 
patients will drop in presently, and I may be sent for, too. ['m 
rather busy just now, that’s the truth. There’s such a lot of 
influenza and typhoid about.” 

“Making your fortune, eh, Parkes?” I asked, as I followed him 
down a grimy passage into a small dingy room. 

He smiled, but the look in his eyes gave me a queer lump in my 
throat. 

“Not much” he said ; “ you see, you can’t—well, you can’t tuke 
fees much from people who—well, who are starving themselves.” 
I glanced sharply at him. In the better light I could see that 
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his own face was terribly thin, and his eyes had a curious sunken 
look. Good heavens! how thin the man was altogether. His 
chest seemed to have sunk in, and he had acquired a stoop which 
I could not associate with the red-faced, hearty student of eight 
years before. 

The room into which he ushered me was bare of everything but 
the merest necessities, and those of the cheapest and commonest 
kind. 

“This is my consulting-room,” he said, with a little smile; “ the 
patients wait next door,” and he pointed through half-open folding 
doors into a second and even barer room, that was furnished only 
with a few chairs, 

He pushed me into the only armchair his room possessed, an 
uncompromising and ancient horsehair chair, stuffed, judging by 
the sensation it produced, with stones! 

He seemed pleased to see me, but he talked very little, it was 
hard to think that he could be the same being who had stood 
beside my fireplace in the old days, talking so volubly of all his 
hopes and plans. I had not been with him more than a quarter 
of an hour, when a knock came at the outer door. Tom answered 
it in person, and returned accompanied by an old woman. 

“That’s another doctor, Grannie,” he said, nodding towards me ; 
“ you don’t mind him, do you?” 

The old lady having signified that she had no objection to my 
presence, proceeded to give a lengthy and graphic account of her 
various ailments. 

Parkes listened to it all with a patient interest which I could 
not but admire. Something in his tone, as he spoke to the old 
woman, struck me particularly—an indescribable ring of sympathy, 
of gentleness, which I cannot put into words. Having taken up 
a good half hour and more of his time, the old lady rose to depart, 
drawing her miserable shawl round her. 

“Oh, doctor dear,” she whispered, as he told her to send up in 
the morning for some fresh medicine, “and I ain’t got nothin’ to 
give yer, for yer kindness, Will yer let it go till next time? 
Jem ’e’ve ’eard of a job, and if ’e was to get it-——” 

A faint smile showed in Tom’s eyes. 

“ All right, Grannie,” he said gently ; “ times are hard just now, 
aren't they ?” 

“So they be, doctor, so they be. What with the cold, and 
the strikes, and the influenzy, there ain’t much doin’ for pore 
folks.” 

He opened the door for her as if she had been a duchess, and 
before admitting the next patient (several had arrived in the 
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waiting-room by this time), he said to me wistfully, almost 
apologetically— 

“They’re awfully poor just now. One can’t make them pay. 
I know philanthropic people call it pauperising, and all that, 
but——” He broke off lamely. 

“ Why don’t you send them up as out-patients to St. Chads’?” 
I asked. ; 

“Tt’s a long way from here, isn’t it? A good half hour’s walk ; 
and then it means a lot of waiting about, and losing work perhaps. 
It doesn’t seem fair to send them so far, and we've no hospital 
nearer here.” 

He said no more, and I stayed on fascinated, in spite of myself. 

The same thing happened over and over again that evening. 
Half starved-looking men and women shamefacedly asked to be 
let off any payment, and the same answer met them all, in a 
cheery voice, which somehow did not seem to go with Tom’s bent 
thin form. 

“Oh, that'll be all right. We'll settle up when times are 
better, won’t we?” 

When the last patient had gone, he turned to me, his face 
flushing. 

“T say, Marlow,” he said, “I’m awfully sorry I can’t offer you 
supper; but the truth is my landlady is out, and—and so I shan’t 
have my supper at home.” He tried to speak jocosely, but my 
own impression was that he did not expect to have any supper 
anywhere. 

“Look here, old fellow,” I said, “I’m going to have something 
somewhere. Come with me for auld lang syne.” 

I could hardly bear to see the look that came into his eyes. It 
reminded me of a starved dog I had once fed. 

“Thanks awfully,” he answered; “but my old working clothes 
aren’t decent to go out in, and—and——” 

Oh, I could guess well enough where his other clothes were! 
But, of course, I only laughed, and replied— 

“ Nonsense, old fellow, never mind the working clothes; I’m 
certainly too hungry to wait whilst you make yourself smart. 
Let’s go to a quiet restaurant. I shall be offended if you don’t 
come.” 

“Td like to come,” he said, and the eagerness in his tones 
made my heart ache again. “I’ve got a lot of patients to go and 
see later—influenza and so on, and I’d be glad of a snack of 
something first.” He tried to speak carelessly, but it was a 
failure. 

I felt ashamed, downright ashamed of myself, for being well 
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nourished and well clad as I sat opposite poor old Parkes in that 
restaurant. It made me choky over and over again, I can tell 
you, to see the man put away that meal. 

Before we parted, I tried to persuade him to let me lend him a 
little spare cash. I put it as nicely as I could, saying I knew 
that doctoring in a poor neighbourhood was very uphill work. 
But he shook his head. 

‘Tt’s awfully good of you,” he said; “but I haven’t ever 
borrowed, and I don’t know when I could pay back. I shouldn’t 
like a debt.” 

And I could not move his resolution. 

“You'll look me up again some day ?” he asked. 

“Ruther; as soon as possible.” 

But a summons to a distant part of England on important 
family business kept me out of town for three weeks, and when I 
went next to the house in Paradise Street, poor old Parkes did 
not open the door to me. 

A frowsy landlady confronted me. 

“The Doctor, sir? ’E’s awfully bad. ’E’ve a got up, as I 
persuaded him not to, with such a cough. But ’e says, ‘I must 
see to my patients,’ and so ’e’s a sittin’ in ‘is room as ought 
to be in bed. ’E was took on Saturday, as to-day is Wednesday,” 
she ended. 

I pushed past her into the consulting-room, and there sat Tom 
in the armchair beside an apology for a fire, coughing and gasping 
for breath. A wonderful relief came into his face as he saw me. 

“T’m—I’m awfully glad to see you,” he whispered ; “ got— a 
touch of the flue—I think.” 

He spoke gaspingly, as though speech were painful. 

“ll tackle this patient for you, old man,” I said, glancing at 
an old woman who sat before him. “Look here, let me help you 
on to the couch.” 

He could hardly stand, and I almost lifted him on to the horse- 
hair sofa of unprepossessing appearance, and after getting rid of 
the old patient, turned all my attention to making Tom comfort- 
able. 

“It’s nothing much,” he gasped. “I’ve just got—a touch—of 
influ—such—a lot—about,” he muttered, wearily; ‘such—bad 
nights—so many sick—and dying—and dying ——” 

He rambled on whilst the landlady and I brought his bed into 
the consulting-room, and I lifted him upon it, and undressed him. 
My God! it was pitiful to see his thinness. 

“Pore gentleman!” the landlady exclaimed, “’e’s bin and 
starved ’isself, that’s what it is; and many’s the time I’ve ’a 
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brought ‘im in a bite of somethin’ we've bin ‘avin’, and ’e says 
always so cheery, ‘ Now that’s kind of you, Mrs. Jones,’ and: never 
missed payin’ the rent neither, though Lord knows ’ow ’e got it. 
"E’ve ’a put away most everythin’,” she whispered, whilst I stood 
looking down at the flushed face and bright, unseeing eyes, and 
listening to his rambling, disconnected talk. 

We did our best for him, poor fellow. I fetched one of the 
leading physicians of the day, but he only shook his head. 

“ Absolutely hopeless,” he said, “absolutely hopeless, poor 
fellow.” 

“ And’im always ’a slavin’,” sobbed Mrs. Jones. “’E was always 
out day and night in these streets, and in ’is thin coat, and 
starvin’ isself ; t’aint no wonder ’e got the pneumony, or what- 
ever they calls it; ’e never thought of ’isself, never once.” 

I sat by him that same night. Towards morning his restless- 
ness ceased, and he turned clear eyes upon me, and whispered :— 

“T’ve made a poor thing of it, and—I—meant—to—do—big 
—things.” 

I don’t know what I said, but he went on— 

“TI say—what’s that—about—about—an—unprofitable ser- 
vant? That’s—me—an—unprofitable—servant. I—meant to 
do—a lot. 1’ve—done—nothing—nothing—an—unprofitable— 
servant.” 

I’m not a very religious sort of chap, but somehow when he 
said those words some others came into my head, and I whis- 
pered— 

“ Not unprofitable, old fellow; there’s something else in the same 
Book, isn’t there, about a ‘good and faithful servant’? That's 
nearer the mark for you.” 

A queer smile crept over his face, a curious light stole into his 
eyes. 

“Unprofitable—or faithful? Which?” he murmured. 

They were the last words I heard from poor old Parkes’ lips. 

* * * * * 


I was obliged to be out of town again for the three days after 
his death, but I made all arrangements that the funeral should be 
a decent one, and I determined to be present at it myself, for I 
couldn’t bear to think of the poor old chap going lonely to his 
last long home. 

There was a gleam of wintry sun upon London as I walked 
quickly through the Boro’ on the morning of Tom’s funeral, a 
bunch of white flowers in my hand. I didn’t like to think that 


no one would put a flower on his coffin, and I knew he had 
no relations. 
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As I entered the thoroughfare out of which Paradise Street 
opens, I was surprised to find myself upon the outskirts of a dense 
crowd of people. The traffic was at a standstill; the few police- 
men visible were absolutely powerless to do anything with the 
mass of human beings that stretched as far down the street as I 
could see, and blocked every corner. In fact, the police had given 
up attempting to do anything but keep order, which was not diffi- 
cult, for a more silent, well-behaved crowd I never saw. I looked 
in vain for its cause. My first thought was that there must be a 
fire, but no signs of such a thing were visible. 

I touched a policeman’s arm. 

“ What is it all about?” Iasked. “Can I get through?” 

* Don’t look much like it, sir ; ’tis a funeral.” 

“A funeral? But I never saw such a crowd even at the 
funerals of very distinguished people. Who in the world is 
grand enough in these parts to have a following like this?” 

“Tis a——” he began, then turned hastily to cry “Pass on 
there, pass on, please ”—a sheer impossibility, by the way, for no 
one could move an inch. 

“What does it all mean?” I said to a man beside me, a 
rough costermonger, who, like myself, held a bunch of flowers in 
his hand. 

“°Tis the Doctor’s funeral,” he replied. 

“What Doctor?” I asked, mystified. “Why, I'm going to a 
Doctor’s funeral, too, but my poor friend wasn’t well known; he 
won't have crowds to follow him. He lived in Paradise Street, 
poor chap.” 

“So did our Doctor,” the man answered, and he drew his grimy 
hand across his eyes; “maybe ’tis the same. “Tis Dr. Parkes as 
we've come to see laid in ’is grave. *E was good to us, and ’tis 
the last thing we will ever do for ’im.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that this enormous crowd——” I 
stammered, 

“Tis the followin’ for Dr. Parkes, yes, sir; ’tis a sight you 
don’t see but once in a lifetime, neither. Most of us chaps ’as ‘ad 
to give up a day’s work to come; but, bless you, we don’t 
grudge it to he; no, that we don’t,’ and the man gave a 
little gulp. 

This was Tom Parkes’ following? And I had thought that I 
should be his only follower. I was but one among hundreds! 

When they knew I was the dead man’s friend, they at once 
somehow made a way for me through the crowd, which grew 


denser and denser as I walked down Paradise Street—a strange, 
reverent, silent crowd. 
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Just as [ reached the door they were carrying the coffin out ; it 
was one mass of flowers, and I, poor fool, had thought pityingly 
that my insignificant bunch would be the only ones upon it! 
They tuld me afterwards that men and women had spent their 
hard-won earnings to buy these wreaths for the Doctor they 
loved—men and women who could with difficulty spare their 
money, who were having a hand-to-hand struggle themselves for 
existence. 

I have never seen such a sight as that funeral, never in my 
life. All the way to the far-off cemetery those thousands of men 
and women—aye, and even children, followed their Doctor, and it 
seemed as though the great, silent crowd would never cease filing 
past his grave afterwards, when all was over. 

“’EK said as ow ’e ’ad failed, sir,” his landlady sobbed that 
evening, when I went round to see after poor old Tom’s few little 
things ; “’e said ‘is life was all a mistake, but lor, it don’t look 
much like a mistake, sir. Why the good ’e ’ve ’a done, and the 
influence ’e ’ve ’ad in these ’ere courts, no one wouldn’t believe as 
hadn’t seen ’is funeral. “Iwas a wonderful buryin’, sir.” 

Truly a wonderful burying ! 

I wrote to a lot of his fellow-students to try and raise enough 
money to put a stone over the poor old fellow. But we were 


forestalled in this by the people amongst whom he had worked— 
for whom he had died. They collected the money—those folk in 
the back streets of the Boro’—in farthings, and halfpence, and 
pence, and they put a white cross over his grave, and upon the 
cross they engraved his name and these words: 


“THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN.” 


“*Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.’ ” 


L. G. Moserty. 
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Che Cuscan Cemperament, 


(A FRANKLY PARTISAN APPRECIATION.) 


“T po not profess to understand the Italians,” says Mr. Grant 
Allen,* “ they are at once too simple and too complex.” 

And in no part of Italy are the Italians at once so simple and 
so complex as in Tuscany. The Tuscan is so easily taken in 
and so difficult to get round; so meek of heart and so prone to 
wrath ; so contented and so easily stirred to revolt and discontent ; 
so rootedly old-world and so painfully modern; so common-sense, 
yet so easily deceived by big words and bogus ideals; so 
enamoured of liberty, yet so patient under galling slavery; so 
free and easy in church, yet so essentially devout; so truthful, 
so mendacious; so superstitious, so enlightened ; so honest, such a 
cheat ; so thrifty, such a spendthrift; so respectable, so disreput- 
able ;—in a word so simple and so complex, so good and so bad. 

The Fnglishman who settles in Tuscany becomes conscious, 
first of all, rather of the complexities of the Tuscan character 
than of its essential simplicity. Life, so different from life at 
home, develops daily in complications and contrasts. The 
commonest people are casuists, metaphysicians, diplomatists, keen 
observers of human nature, instinctive judges of human character. 

“Of every man they form a lively and highly-wrought estimate, a 
character sketch in all its details, but no man do they sum up 
with such avidity and relish as the foreigner. He is no ordinary 
child of Adam, but a new and bizarre creation, needing the full 
exercise of all their quick wits. Twenty times as much thought 
is bestowed upon him, for twenty times as much is expected of 
him. Woe to the luckless foreigner if the judgment be adverse, 
if he be stigmatised as “ superbo” and “ prepotente” and “ egoista” 
and “ poco educato,” for he will lie upon a bed of thorns; happy 
the foreigner if he gain popular approval, if he be “ gentile” and 


* I regret that I cannot remember where, and that I can only vouch for 
the substance, not for the verbal accuracy, of the quotation. 
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“ distinto” and “ affabile con tutti” and a “ vero gentiluomo,” for 
he will lie upon a bed of roses, There is no limit to the small 
subtle discomforts—and all so imperceptibly, so cunningly 
administered—that the fertile wits of this people cannot devise 
for whoso meets its disapproval; and there is no limit to the 
small kindly acts—and all done without the shadow of ostentation 
or the desire of reward—which are showered upon him who has 
been judged with popular favour. 

It is at least some satisfaction to find yourself in a country 
where your happiness and general comfort depend to a great 
extent upon your merits. It puts a man on his metal ; he stifles 
his predatory instincts, he seeks to acquire by diplomacy rather 
than by force, he aims at making a goodly show of bonhomie and 
generosity—with all, and at all times, he strives to put on that 
Tuscan courtesy which so effectually soothes and reassures. It 
is much if you can do all this, and your success would be assured 
if all Tuscans were alike, if they were but as simple as they 
seemed. You have dealings with a man of sinister Mephisto- 
phelean countenance; you suspect him, mistrust him, finally 
accuse him; he proves, on examination, to be as upright as 
Aristides, and you confess that you are misjudging the Tuscans. 
Then you have dealings with a very fascinating person, open, 
merry of countenance, childlike in his bearing and speech, child- 
like in his ideas. How welcome is the sincere, cheery ring of his 
voice, how invigorating the echo of his honest laughter! You love 
him, you trust him, you place him in authority; he robs and 
cheats you, and once more you amend your estimate of the 
Tuscan temperament. And all this while, be it remembered, the 
unlucky foreigner is striving to acquire a tongue as difficult and 
complex, as rich in contrasts and perplexities, as the Tuscan 
temperament itself, the want of which leaves him the poor play- 
thing of the meanest hind in his service; the perfect acquisition 
of which makes him, if he be Saxon, Teuton or Scandinavian, no 
real match for a race of born probabilists. 

It is easy to pick holes in the Tuscan character; it is pleasanter 
far, if far more difficult, to speak of its many surpassing excellences. 
The foreigner—if he shall have proved himself to be unobjection- 
able—finds, to his astonishment, that the Tuscans are like people 
as he thought people were when he was a child, like people as the 
big masters of fiction paint them, with much heart, constant 
consideration for others, great delicacy of sentiment, and an 
ample measure of the bowels of compassion. The old servant 
of fiction, for instance, still lives in Tuscany—the man who seems 

tv be getting no wage, for he is a member of the family, who 
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seeks no advantage, no rest, no recompense, who utters no 
complaint save to accuse himself of imperfect service. And the 
beggar of fiction survives—the creature to whom it is pleasant and 
fitting to give, and so does the giver of fiction who weighs not 
merits in any nicely adjusted balance. Here, too, are the 
Brothers Cheeryble, capable of romantic leaps in the dark; and 
among the rejected and despised of the world, unsuspected, 
undiscovered, in the slums, in peasant hovels, in unknown, 
unsung monasteries and convents, the rare figure of the old- 
time saint, living in the atmosphere and dying in the odour of 
sanctity. 

It is all very charming when you come to know it, but it takes 
a deal of knowing, and in the course of coming to know a thousand 
disenchantments lower upon the path. The foreigner’s first year 
—as likely as not through his own fault—is almost certain to be 
passed in discomfort and disquiet. He comes there prejudiced to 
begin with; he vaunts his prejudices or has no care to conceal 
them ; popular opinion condemns him, and then the process of 
slow torture begins. The Englishman, in every-day life, is 
ordinarily very passive in his attitude towards people. He 
should know that this people require to be actively managed, 
that their interest in him is profound, that their eyes are upon 
him taking his every measurement, that his conduct and manners 
are being ruthlessly overhauled, and that his judges are great 
sticklers for externals. A certain Royal Highness, one of the 
most exalted princesses of Europe, once came among this people 
travelling in transparent incognito. She descended from her 
yacht and drove through the little town out into the wild, free 
country. And here she was seen by a handful of peasants to 
descend from her carriage and to run, if not to skip, nay, there 
was one who said that she had even jumped! Conduct so light 
and unbecoming a Royal Princess immediately became the talk 
of this commune of four thousand peasants. There were but two 
opinions—that of the contemptuous minofity that she was no real 
Princess; that of the offended majority that by this levity of 
demeanour she had meant to convey that they, the people, were 
too uncivilized to call for the decorum expected of royalty. Poor 
dear lady, out for a holiday jaunt in the wilds of Tuscany, free 
for once to cast off the tedium of royal state, little did she dream 
that critical eyes were upon her expecting perfection and finding 
only grave imperfection, that she was among peasants who in 
many respects require for themselves all the ceremony due to the 
weary denizens of Courts ! 


I sometimes doubt if Tuscan professions of love for the foreigner 
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can really be genuine. How would it be possible, one may well 
ask, for the Tuscan to love appetitively a Norseman, a Hollander, 
or a Pomeranian? But professions of affection are most profuse 
where the Englishman is concerned, even though we may doubt 
whether such professions do not spring—at least in the first 
instance—rather from a sense of duty and gratitude than from 
pure inclination. For in some dim way the Tuscan believes 
that Englishmen contributed vitally to that Union of Italy which 
he believes, still more dimly, has in some way contributed to his 
good. Then, the Englishman is rich, he is dense and unsuspecting, 
often he is goodnatured, usually he is mad enough to pay more 
than is due, and he is a member of that race which, in deference 
to the greatness of Italy, has joined the quadruple alliance against 
the proud and hated French. Certainly the Tuscan has some 
real love for the Englishman. He finds him defective in manners, 
a trifle overbearing and a trifle parvenu, too credulous of the 
upper classes and too sceptic of the lower, deficient in the right 
handling of delicate questions of conduct, unable to appreciate at 
their due value the myriad gradations of right and wrong. The 
Tuscans are proud: Italy led the world when England was a 
second-class power ; Italy was the mistress of all arts ; the capital 
of Italy was ever the capital of the world. Tuscans descend from 
Etruscans and Romans, English from savage hordes on the Baltic ; 
and Italy sent Christianity to England. Decidedly the Tuscan 
thinks himself superior to the Englishman in a degree that quite 
outdoes the Englishman’s belief in his superiority to the Tuscan, 
and moreover, he measures with an entirely different measure. 
But, as I said, the Tuscan has certainly some real affection for 
the Englishman ; he admires his honesty, he loves his generosity, 
he reveres his pluck, he gapes in wonder at his plain dealing, and 
when he comes across his ideal Englishman (who as often as not 
turns out to be an Irishman) there is no limit to his whole-hearted 
enthusiastic love and admiration. 

The travelling Englishman, ignorant of its language, who visits 
a foreign country for a mere holiday jaunt, is not in a position to 
judge of the character of its people. The travelling Englishman's 
opinion of the Tuscans is usually ludicrously beside the mark: 
to him all the Latin races are knaves and thieves and cheats. 
But the resident Englishman usually succumbs entirely to the 
charms of the Tuscan character, and loves even more than he is 
beloved. It is surprising what a number of English people live 
permanently in Tuscany, not quitting it even for an annual 
holiday, but going instead, like any good Florentine, to the Tuscan 
mountains or the Tuscan seaside. An Englishman, say a retired 
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civil servant, comes with his family for a stay of six months to 
“see” Florence. He arrives charged to the brim with captious- 
ness, prepared not to submit to six months of dirt and discomfort 
and impossible fare and wholesale robbery, without constant and 
aggressive and loud-voiced protest. He finds instead, though the 
fact is slow to penetrate his intelligence, willing service, cheap 
living, wholesome food, sound wine, scrupulous cleanliness, a 
cheery welcome and honesty closely allied to honour. His doom 
is sealed, and though he does not yield without a struggle, his 
native land knows him and his daughters no more. 

It is the lower classes, the peasant class and even the working 
class of the towns, who supply tle great charm of life in Tuscany. 
And this charm in the main proceeds from their inborn good 
manners, from that sunny cheery courtesy which never seems to 
be mere external ceremony, but springs straight from the heart 
itself, Only the other day I was striving in a network of slums 
to find a given slum. In despair I entered a vile enough looking 
drinking shop to inqaire my way. There were but two customers 
inside, discussing with the host a highly sweetened non-intoxicant 
syrup made from the red currant and known as Ribes. 

“ Cosa commanda ?” inquired mine host, which was as much as 
to say: ‘“ What may you be pleased to drink?” 

I ought to have drunk something, I know: decency required it 
of me; but the stomach turns coward at the thought of sweet 
syrup in the slums. I bowed instead ceremoniously, and inquired 
the way to the Via della Rosa Bianca. 

Mine host scratched his head and looked distressed. “It is 
still far from here,” he said, “and the street is difficult to find.” 
He mused awhile, still in obvious distress, and then his face 
suddenly brightened. “Go thou, Alfredo,” he said, turning to 
one of his two customers, “and show this gentleman the way to 
the Via della Rosa Bianca.” Alfredo leapt to his feet, bowed, 
drank off his sickly syrup, and stood ready to accompany me. 
But a troubled expression came across his face also. ‘And yet,” 
he said ruminatively, “I am not certain whether the third to the 
left would bring us there, or——” 

“Then go thou likewise, Arturo!” iuterjected the host, 
addressing his only other customer. Arturo, too, leapt to his 
feet, bowed, drank off his drink, and accompanied by Alfredo and 
Arturo (sort of waterside characters, I should think) I found my 
destination, Thus did the landlord of a low Tuscan bettola 
forcibly eject his only customers (who would certainly have 
drunk at least another siroppo each) from the mere love of serving 
a person in need of help. This is the real character of Tuscan 
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courtesy: there may be much ritual, smiling, bowing, throwing 
about of arms, and ceremonial phrase; but the essence of each 
courteous act springs from that old-fashioned Christian charity 
which suffereth long and is kind, and which, owing to bushels of 
precept and centuries of example, still burns cheerily in the land 
of St. Francis and St. Antoninus. 

It is perhaps scarcely fair to say anything of the Tuscans 
politically. They are new to modern politics, and Time has as 
yet had no chance of leavening the political lump. Though they 
make a great show of being devoted to modern political ideas, the 
observer is inclined to think that the leaven is unsuitable to such 
fine flour. And the observer cannot help regretting a little that 
aggressive modernity which, in conversation, so often seems to 
imply that Italy had no history before 1859, or at the very 
remotest, 1848. It is a curious circumstance that although 
Tuscany was the best governed of all Italy’s separate States, 
yet never a soul is found to advocate the restoration of the old 
order. Si stava meglio quando si stava male—we were better off 
when we were badly off: this popular saying is the only retro- 
spective expression one ever hears, and it has no reference to 
dynasty, but only to material well-being. Tuscany under the 
recent Grand Dukes seems to have been a kind of earthly 
paradise: £50 a year was a competency, and £100 a year a 
fortune, taxes were almost nil, trade thriving, living cheap, wine 
so abundant that the peasant women used to bathe their children 
in it, and personal liberty greater than in the present day. You 
could do almost anything you liked except preach revolution, 
practise rebellion, and propagate heresy. Yet—unlike Naples, 
the worst governed of the States—not a shred of a Legitimist 
party exists in Tuscany, and King Humbert has no more devoted 
subjects than the Tuscans, not even among his native Pied- 
montese. You will find more people in one small city of the old 
Sardinian Kingdom in favour of the restitution of the Temporal 
Power, than in the whole of the country of papal St. Catherine 
of Siena; this is but one of those characteristic contradictions and 
surprises with which the complex Tuscan temperament is for ever 
plaguing the distracted observer. 

Talking of the Temporal Power leads one naturally to speak of 
religion. The Tuscan temperament—if it is ever safe to give 
it any single simple attribute—is essentially devout, but many 
of the Tuscans are no longer religious. Although one would 
expect from many other indications that a Tuscan would always 
be at extremes, yet practical propagandist infidelity is a neglige- 
able quantity existing only in artisan clubs and Freemason lodges ; 
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while indifference pure and simple is rife and rampant, extending 
nowadays even to the womenkind of the bourgeois classes. I 
think it was Pius IX. who said there were no Frenchmen in 
Purgatory, that they were all either in Paradise or the Inferno. 
Purgatory, I should say, must be full of Tuscans. Extreme in 
their politics, extreme in their passions, in their loves and hates 
and jealousies, they content themselves with the minimum in 
religion, when they do not neglect it altogether. Of course so 
simple a statement made about so complex a people needs modifi- 
cation. There are whole classes of men in Tuscany sincerely and 
enthusiastically religious. The old-fashioned aristocrat is religious 
and so is the hard-worked peasant; it would be impossible to find 
a body of more sincerely religious men than the Tuscan clergy, 
both secular and regular. And really when the observer has 
quite made up his mind that religious indifferentism is rife in the 
towns, a visit to one of the large churches, where a vast crowd is 
listening in rapt attention to a sermon an hour long, and at the 
close complaining of its brevity, immediately disturbs his previous 
judgment, and he begins to think that there must be after all a 
great deal of religion in Tuscan towns. One thing at least is 
certain, that the Tuscan temperament is eminently susceptible of 
being worked upon by religion, that it is capable of rising toa 
revival movement, and that there are not wanting signs that this 
revival has already begun. 

With all his faults, in spite of all the difficulty we have in 
comprehending his character, in spite of contradictions, com- 
plexities and crudities, the Tuscan is perhaps the most charming 
of all the children of Adam, just as his country, in spite of all its 
drawbacks, in spite of fierce heat, damp, scirocco and all the 
plagues of a vexatious bureaucracy, is more nearly like the 
Promised Land than any other. But to live in that enchanted 
land and dwell among its siren people, needs an apprenticeship 
not easy to serve, and many a Philistine from beyond Jordan 
cancels his articles early in the apprenticeship and flees the 
country in affright or disgust. It is often only after years of 
hard service, constant uneasiness, and continual perplexity, that 
the stranger sojourning in the land awakens one day to find that 
he is dwelling in Eden, and sees on all sides of him, living in the 
flesh and working in the spirit, characters and ideals which had 
dimly figured among the dreams he dreamt in the far-off days of 
his generous romantic boyhood. 





Montgomery CARMICHAEL, = 

















A Black Page in French History. 


Lisette, ta beauté séduit 
Et charme tout le monde. 
En vain la duchesse en rougit 
Et la princesse en gronde. 
Chacun sait que Vénus naquit 
De l’écume de I’onde. 
Chevalier de Boufflers. 


In or about the year 1765 an English captain brought home with 
him from Bengal a young boy who was to experience as wide a 
range of fortune and circumstance as ever fell to human lot. 
Presented by the Prince de Conti to the Du Barry, the child 
had the luck—good or bad—to please, and was admitted to the 
service of the favourite, who acted as godmother at the ceremony 
which gave him his name of Louis Zamore—Voltaire’s tragedies 
then being in vogue. A water-colour by Moreau, now in the 
Louvre, pictures the scene at Luciennes. The King sits silent and 
melancholy among the guests, who, by their devoted attention to 
Madame’s pets, are vying for her favour. Some gather to admire 
the famous white spaniel, while in the foreground a belle marquise 
is feeding Zamore with sweetmeats. He, too, is among the pets 
—among the oddities of the place, the talking parrot and the 
white apes. His duties, besides that of looking quaint—in which 
he must have been considerably assisted by the fantastic costume 
into which he was put—were to hold the red sunshade over his 
mistress’s fair silken hair and marvellous eyes when she went 
out; to set off her dazzling complexion by the swarthiness of his 
own; and generally to afford amusement by acting the spoiled 
child and imparting an air of the picturesque and foreign to the 
scene. Of material comforts and luxury he had enough and to 
spare. The countess was not a hard mistress to serve. In a 
mood of wayward folly Louis, at her request, gave him one 
evening the appointment of governor of the chdteaw and pavillon 
of Luciennes with a salary of six hundred livres. Chancellor 
Maupeou, langhing, affixed his seal to the document, and, “in 
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this realm of phantasy might have been seen fluttering from his 
mistress’s finger down on to the new governor's shoulder the 
emerald-green talking parrot that Madame du Barry had bought 
from a fleet Commissioner for a Cross of Saint Louis.” 

But in spite of coaxing and mocking flattery from “ La France” 
and the countess, life, even in the enchanted Armida palace, 
must have been intolerably wearisome to the poor little alien. 
We hear nothing until afterwards of the heart-burning and 
futile longing for revenge that struggled in him for mastery 
against unwilling gratitude for the careless good-natured kind- 
ness of his mistress. But resentment and a sense of injustice 
were steadily growing in the mind of this boy whom chance had 
flung into a strange and uncomprehending world, where he was 
the sport and plaything of everyone. At Louis’ horrible death, 
and the subsequent dismissal of Madame du Barry to the convent 
in which she, fair and impenitent as ever, won all hearts by her 
unaffected kindliness, Zamore apparently had to shift for himself; 
but he returned to her service when the ex-favourite found her 
way back to a subdued, but still considerable, magnificence at 
Luciennes. Meanwhile Louis XV. was dead, and the threatened 
deluge was therefore quite at liberty to come. Revolutionary 
ideas were fast spreading everywhere, and Zamore became an 
important member of the local club, while still retaining his 
position in Madame’s household. But for a time comparative 
happiness reigned at Luciennes. Kings, poets, and statesmen 
came to pay court to a woman who was perhaps more charming 
in the last years of her careless butterfly life than when society 
had been divided between admiration of her beauty and disgusted 
surprise at the way in which she stripped the throne of all 
respect and dignity. 

When the crash came the countess bravely made no secret of her 
loyalty, retaining her title, and offering to the unfortunate queen 
the use of her estate, besides continuing to receive daily visits 
from the Duc de Cossé-Brissac, one of the most fervent and 
detested of the loyalists. 

Just before the end the illusion was rudely broken. One day 
M. le duc was late in coming. She turned to Zamore, who had 
lost his subservience but none of his easy freedom of speech. 
“Why hasn’t the duke come to-day?” “Citoyenne,” was the 
answer, “it’s because there’s something going on at Versailles.” 
“ Citoyenne, indeed! Out of my sight. We only speak French 
here.” A moment later he came back to announce the duke’s 
arrival, and brought before her eyes, bright with expectancy 
that turned to horror, the head of her last lover on a pike. 
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The closing scene of the tragedy is pitiable enough. The 
countess was arrested and put on her trial for aiding the cause 
of the émigrés with money and treasure, and by her visits to 
England, where she found a hearty welcome from Pitt. Her 
servants, who should in common gratitude have held their 
tongues, determined her fate by their evidence; and among 
them was Zamore, now a great man among the revolutionaries 
by dint of brooding over his own wrongs, and of steady reading 
of Jean Jacques. The “Scarlet Woman,” still wonderfully 
beautiful, as Cosway’s portrait of her, published in 1794, proves, 
was pushed, half fainting and half struggling, under the knife, 
and paid the last penalty. She had heard of this guillotine 
before. “Do they really still cut off people’s heads?” asked 
“La France”; and when Marie Antoinette answered, ‘“ Who 
knows ?” everyone—King, mistress, Dauphin, and future Queen 
—grew strangely sobered. ‘“ By-the-bye,” said the Dauphin, 
“Dr. Guillotin told me the other day that he was trying, out 
of kindness to mankind, to invent a painless death-engine.” 
“Ah, so much the better,” said Madame du Barry. And Marie 
Antoinette laughed merrily (a belles dents). 

Zamore himself narrowly escaped the fate of his mistress by 
the vigorous assertions of his friends that the close study of 
Rousseau had preserved him from the contamination of an in- 
famous Court, and after six weeks of prison disappeared for 
nearly a quarter of a century. Somewhere about 1815 a little 
old wizened man, his dark skin grown pale with age, came to find 
a shelter and retreat in the desolate Rue Perdue, No. 13. The 
house is still standing, and the street—it has a different name 
now—is still dreary and forbidding. Like many of those who 
lived through the nightmare horrors of the Revolution, Zamore 
returned with a longing for solitude, as if life could have nothing 
more in the way of experience to offer him. He had lost what 
little fortune he had put together, and now made a slender living 
by teaching grammar and writing to some of the children of the 
neighbourhood. He lived alone with his memories—and he must 
have had a good deal to wonder at and regret—speaking to few, 
but retaining some of the fine manners of the Court, and never 
omitting to bow when one of his fellow-lodgers passed him on 
the stairs. So he lingered on, losing his few pupils by his 
rough treatment of them, and falling deeper and deeper into 
poverty. In these last days he must have had strange thoughts. 
Why had he been brought to France to be familiar with King 
and courtiers? to learn to cherish, along with so many others of 
fairer skins than his, hopes of revenge upon the aristocrats, as 
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well as thoughts of universal brotherhood? He was no dog to be 
petted, but, as his friends at the Cufé Procope knew, a man to be 
reckoned with. Vengeance had come to him at last. His old 
mistress, in whose service he had grown up, had passed a sleepless 
night in the very cell where the brave-hearted Marie Antoinette 
had slept, and he had followed the cart that carried her to 
execution. One of her fellow-sufferers, a financier, to whom, as 
to many others, she was in debt, asked if she would be ready to 
settle accounts in heaven, as time was getting very short. But 
she, perhaps for the first time in her life, was in grim earnest, 
begging and praying for mercy. Even on the scaffold she fought 
and struggled, beseeching with the hoarse ery of a hunted anima} 
the grim upturned faces round the scaffold for one more moment 
of the life she had enjoyed with so little sense of responsibility. 
And he, her black slave, whom she had alternately petted and 
scolded for so many years, looked on, heard her last despairing 
stifled cry of “A moi, a moi!” followed by the flashing fall of the 
knife, and saw the beautiful head with its fair curls lifted up to 
the crowd by Sanson for their approval of his handiwork. 

Now it was Zamore’s turn to go, and with such memories to 
haunt him he may well have felt remorse. But of that we know 
nothing. He died almost penniless, and without a friend, on 
7th February, 1820. His body was taken to burial, followed 
only by the remark of careless neighbours: “There goes Zamore, 
who betrayed the Du Barry.” 

A. H. Drrrocx. 





























Che Conversion of ‘ Ginger Bill.” 


Ar one period of his career “Ginger Bill,” otherwise Private 
Smith, could give points to any man in the regiment, in at 
least three accomplishments: the joy of drinking, the science 
of fighting, and the art of swearing. His capacity for beer was 
practically unlimited, yet no one with any regard for the truth 
could say that it had ever got the better of him, while his 
reputation as a punishing and fearless hitter would have pre- 
vented the accusation from being made, even had it been 
warranted by facts. 

But his chief glory lay in the vigour and variety of his 
adjectives. So marvellous were his efforts in this direction, 
and so boundless his ambition, that the Anglo-Saxon tongue 
was insufficient to supply his needs, since on special occasions 
he would coin words, the more terrible since they left so much 
to the imagination. 

“Ginger Bill” was a name presented to him by the regiment, 
and not the gift of his godfathers and godmothers, assuming that 
such relatives had ever existed. He was a short man, deep- 
chested and big-boned, with long sinewy arms, and a lean 
figure, suggesting strength and endurance. A stubbly mass 
of reddish hair surmounted a freckled, clean-shaven face, while 
a magnificent set of teeth, slightly discoloured by tobacco smoke, 
and a pair of blue eyes which always twinkled, whether with 
rage or good humour, were his most prominent characteristics. 

The Colonel had expressed the general opinion when he 
summed him up as “A good soldier, but a devil of a blackguard,” 
and since this criticism had given its object the liveliest satis- 
faction, it may be safely assumed that his conscience was, at that 
time, unawakened. 

The cause of his conversion was wrapped in impenetrable 
mystery, except to one, or perhaps two, people. 

No one was able to understand it. There were rumours that 
a “Salvation lassie” had performed the miracle, but the few 
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female members of “the army” in the neighbourhood of the 
barracks were all middle-aged and lacking in charms, so that 
this hypothesis was never seriously entertained, while the 
chaplain and any officers’ wives who interested themselves in 
the spiritual welfare of Tommy Atkins had long ago marked down 
Ginger Bill as a hopeless case. 

The change in the sinner’s life occurred, curiously enough, soon 
after the marriage of Captain Welby, whose body servant he was. 
The Captain was a favourite among the men, while a certain good- 
humoured tolerance of Bill’s weaknesses, and a kindly manner, 
had fostered in the latter a dog-like devotion, quite out of pro- 
portion to the careless liking the officer had shown for him. 

The news of the Captain’s matrimonial venture did not fore- 
shadow any increase of sanctity in Bill’s unregenerate heart. 
Indeed, his comments upon the event were more highly seasoned 
than usual. 

During the period preceding Captain Welby’s marriage, the 
general conduct of Ginger Bill fell several degrees. His con- 
versation became, if possible, less respectable, while his fondness 
for malt liquors increased in proportion, as though the highly 
flavoured expletives generated a perpetual thirst. In temper, 
too, he grew more uncertain, a fact to which frequent abrasions 
on his freckled face bore eloquent testimony. 

Naturally enough the new recruit, in the person of Mrs. 
Captain Welby, was an object of much interest in her husband’s 
company for some days after her arrival. 

The fit and proper person to render information upon the 
subject was Ginger Bill, but the latter remained obstinately dumb 
whenever the subject was discussed, a phenomenon the more 
noticeable since a stern and searching criticism had been con- 
fidently expected. 

During one of these discussions in the canteen, Bill’s freckled 
face appeared at the door, and a companion bolder than the rest 
attempted to break through his moody reserve. 

“’Ere’s Bill,” said he, “the very man for our money. Just 
’arf a pint along o’ me, William, my chicken, and give us your 
privit opinion of the new Commander.” 

“ Yer can’t say as she ain’t a hornament,” said another. “The 
Capt’n’s as good a judge of a woman as he is of an ’orse.” 

“ That’s so,” broke in a third. ‘ She’s a showy bit o’ goods. 
I ain’t a marryin’ sort, but I’d’a given ’er the marriage lines 
meself, if the Capt’n ’adn’t a cut me out.” 

“Shut up,” growled the first speaker, pushing a mug of beer 
towards Bill. “ Let’s ear what William’s got ter say. ‘Ee’s on 
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the spot, so ter speak, ‘ with reliable information,’ as the sporting 
p2pers put it.” 

The freckled warrior lifted the mug to his lips, and drained it 
with calm deliberation. 

“Now, Bill. What abart the Capt’n’s lady? Let’s ’ave it 
straight.” 

“You want it straight, do you?” said Bill, speaking for the 
first time. 

“ That’s it.” 

“Well, then, look ’ere. She ain’t the sort ter be talked abart 
by a lot o’ low blackgnards like us, and the fust man as tries it 
on ‘ll git ’is bloomin’ ’ead knocked orf. Now who's goin’ to ’ave 
fust say?” 

Since it was perfectly evident that the speaker meant precisely 
what he said, and as it seemed a pity to disturb the harmony for 
so very trivial a reason, the conversation languished and died, 
until another topic relieved the embarrassing silence which 
followed Bill’s threat. 

It was about this period that the latter exhibited symptoms of 
a yearning after respectability. Not that he abstained from beer 
and bad language; but the use of both had decreased, and it was 
only in moments of excitement or irritation that the torrent of 
adjectives flowed forth with all its old resistless force. 

It happened on one hot afternoon in July that Bill was crossing 
the barrack-yard, cutting savagely at imaginary foes with his 
cane. The morning drill had been prolonged by the vagaries of 
some recruits, and the veteran was rankling under the sense of 
unmerited misfortune. As luck would have it, several of the 
youngsters were standing by the gates who, as Bill approached, 
indulged in some mild chaff at his gloomy appearance. This 
apparently was more than the aggrieved private could bear. In 
carefully chosen words he began to anathematize the luckless 
youths, and before they could recover from their surprise, 
William had them helpless under the lash of his fiery tongue. 

He cursed them body and soul, and warming to his work, 
included their relations in the wide sweep of his condemnation, 
hurling insults upon them and their forefathers, until they 
cowered under the terrific and unexpected onslaught. 

Want of breath had brought Bill to a momentary standstill, 
when the rustle of a dress caused him to glance round, and bring 
up his hand to the salute. 

It was the Captain’s wife, who without raising her eyes from 
the ground, swept by with heightened colour. Bill looked after 
her retreating figure until the gates hid her from sight; then, 
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turning on his heel, he strode back to quarters without uttering 
another word. 

An hour or two later, Mrs. Welby was seated in her morning 
room, with a book lying idly on her lap. She was very young, 
scarcely more than a girl, while face and figure alike suggested 
a certain flowerlike daintiness, which was accentuated by her 
manner of dress. 

It was plain from the troubled look in her eyes that something 
unpleasant had occurred, and when there came a knock at the 
door, followed by the appearance of Ginger Bill, who stood 
at attention, she glanced up almost fearfully at the stolid 
countenance of the intruder. 

“T have sent for you because I have something I want to say,” 
she began timidly. “I passed you in the yard this afternoon. 
You saw me?” 

“ Yes, ’m.” 

“And I heard you talking to those boys. Oh! It was 
horrible!” 

“ Yes, ’m.” 

“ And you are proud of it!” exclaimed the lady, with a sudden 
flash of contempt. ‘ Proud of it. Why do you do it?” 

“’Cos I’m a low blackguard, ’m.” 

So unexpected a reply staggered Mrs. Welby for the moment, 
but she quickly recovered herself. 

“ And is that the reason why you make a boast that you drink 
more than any other man in the regiment ?” 

“ Yes, ’m.” 

“ And that you are never happy unless you are fighting ?” 

“ Yes, ’m.” 

“Captain Welby says that you glory in your reputation for 
being brutal and drunken,” she added, with a fine scorn in tone 
and gesture. “Oh, I should be ashamed—ashamed ! ” 

* Yes, ’m.” 

“Do you know what my husband told me of you?” continued 
the lady. “That you were the greatest blackguard in the 
regiment; but that he could trust you more than any man he 
knew.” 

“Did ’e,’m? Bless ’im!” cried Bill, his face lighting up in 
spite of the ambiguous nature of the compliment. 

“He said, too,” added the lady, rising slowly from her seat, 
“that you were very brave. But I don’t believe him. You're a 
coward.” 

Mrs. Welby was some inches shorter than Ginger Bill, and yet 
she seemed to tower above him as she spoke, flinging the insult 
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with such contemptuous anger that the soldier’s face dyed a dull 
red as it struck him. 

“You were given this for bravery,” she continued, laying her 
finger on a strip of ribbon which was Bill’s dearest possession, 
“but you should have one for cowardice instead. You wear this 
under false pretences.” 

The particular chain of reasoning which led Mrs. Welby to 
such a conclusion was hidden from the unlucky private, and he 
stood staring at the speaker, as though the whole scheme of the 
universe was suddenly reversed. 

“You don’t understand, perhaps,” she went on, still facing 
him, her eyes alight with anger. “I'll tell you what I mean. 
You drink because you're frightened to say no; you swear for 
fear of being thought ‘good’; and you fight because you dread 
being told you haven’t ‘ pluck.’ Am I right?” 

Although William could have advanced several arguments to 
prove the contrary, there was enough foundation of solid fact in 
her pitiless accusation to keep him from placing them before her, 
and so he meekly responded “ Yes, ’m,” wondering what further 
trials fate had in store for him. 

“T don’t know why I should take the trouble to say all this,” 
pursued the lady, with a disdainful shrug; “I suppose I'm 
simply wasting my time and yours. And yet I want you so 
much to be what I thought you were.” 

Her voice and manner had changed in a moment. She was 
pleading to him, with entreaty in every look; every word was 
falling like a caress. 

“My husband tuld me so much of you. How brave you 
were, how loyal to him—and I expected something so different.” 

The disappointment in her tone made William quite sorry for 
her. It was so genuine that he felt more than ever like an 
abandoned criminal. 

“Tm sorry, ’m, but I ain’t worth making a fuss abart,” he 
growled apologetically. 

“You are,” she broke in eagerly. “A man who can face death 
as you have done, must be able to face life as well—if only he 
tried. Just think fora moment. Don’t the men look up to you 
as a smart soldier, as a man they would follow into any danger? 
They know that you are fearless.” 

“ Well, they think so, some on ’em,” replied Bill, the memory of 
sundry blood-thirsty encounters crossing his mind. 

“Anything you may do seems right in their eyes. You can 
influence them.” 

He remembered the envious admiration with which his feats 
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either as a fighter, a linguist, or a consumer of malt liquor, 
were regarded, so that a denial was out of the question. 

“Did you ever think how you might influence them for good 
instead of evil?” she continued, her eyes seeking his, to the 
culprit’s great discomfort. ‘You are proud of your courage. 
There is nothing dearer to you than your reputation for pluck! 
Isn’t it so? Now wouldn’t it be braver if, instead of teaching 
those boys the horrible language you used this afternoon, you 
were to keep your tongue clean, and tell them that there is 
nothing manly in using vile words and uttering blasphemies.” 

“Me, ’m,” cried Bill, aghast at such a tremendous proposition ; 
“why I’d be the laughing-stock of the regiment.” 

“So after all you are afraid—afraid of being laughed at. How 
brave of you,” she flashed out. “ You're afraid to be sober—afraid 
to tell those boys that drink will ruin them. What a hero! How 
mistaken Captain Welby was when he told me you would face 
anything. Why, you daren’t face a few stupid sneers for what 
you know to be the right.” 

“Tm not afeard—only——” 

“Then why not do as I ask you? It isn’t much.” 

Again the anger died out of her face, and the caressing note, 
so difficult to withstand, came back to her voice. It was hard 
enough for Bill te hear her contemptuous words, to see the scorn 
blazing in her eyes; but when she pleaded to him, he could 
have gone on his knees and begged her to desist. It filled him 
with self-loathing. 

“It’s more than you think, ’m,” he said hoarsely, momentarily 
forgetting the gulf between himself and his companion; “and I 
ain’t going to say as I can do it. I allus wasa low blackguard. 
I was brought up that way, and it ain’t likely as I could chuck it 
now. Do you think as 1 don’t know what I am; that I’m just 
muck, from which you ladies draw yer skirts away; a low beast, 
fit for killing and nothing else.” 

“No, no! you mustn’t think that,” broke in Mrs. Welby. “I 
have no right to speak to you as I have done. But I did it because 
there is so much good in you.” 

“T ain’t worth the trouble,” repeated Bill sullenly. 

“You are worth it. I want you to try. It will be hard, I 
know, much harder than facing the enemy,” she added eagerly. 
“And you won’t succeed at once. You will go on swearing, and 
drinking, and fighting perhaps; but try—try not to. Promise me.” 

A less susceptible man than Bill might well have promised 
more than this under the influence of the dainty presence and 
liquid voice of Mrs. Welby. 
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Had any other woman spoken to him as she had done he would 
have laughed in his sleeve and given a piquant description of the 
interview to an admiring circle in the canteen. But with her it 
was different. This woman, who seemed to belong to quite a 
different world, had set a hundred new and strange emotions and 
impulses into action. Even now he only dimly realized the 
particular harm in drinking and swearing; and yet he would 
rather have died than she should see him drunk or hear his 
blasphemies. What did a little rough sarcasm matter if only she 
would look at him kindly? What were the sneers and chaff of 
his comrades compared to the magic of her voice and the know- 
ledge that he was pleasing her? 

“Tl try, ’m,” he said recklessly. “So ’elp me, I will. It’s 
again natur’—leastways my natur’—to talk decent and keep away 
from the drink. But as long as you want me to I'll just try. I 
can’t say more.” 

“T knew you would,” cried Mrs. Welby. “TI was sure of it.” 

In the impulse of the moment she stretched out her hand as 
though to seal the compact. Bill looked at it wistfully but 
shook his head. 

“No, ’m, I ain’t fit. But just you lay it on that bit of ribbin 
there on my coat and I shan’t forget.” 

Her delicate fingers rested for a moment on the narrow strip 
sewn on his tunic, and she looked up into his impassive face. 

“There, Smith. Now it is for bravery indeed,” she said, 
laughing. 

“ Mebbe, ’m,” he said, with a puzzled expression ; “ but mebbe 
it’s just the other way,” and with this enigmatical reply he saluted 
gravely and left the room. 

It was from this time that the change in Bill became apparent. 
His language was watered down to the strength of conventional 
respectability, and before long his patient and unwearied efforts 
to steer clear of the wealth of adjectives, which were once his 
pride and delight, passed almost unnoticed. His comrades, too, 
had ceased their vain efforts to make him drunk—always an 
expensive pastime—while the eyes of the converted warrior had 
not been blackened for weeks. 

Now that Captain Welby had retired from his bachelor quarters 
the private’s duties had materially altered. None, however, could 
have been more eager than he to do any little service in the new 
household, especially for Mrs. Welby, who found him almost invalu- 
able. A smile and nod from the lady appeared sufficient reward 

for any work he was called upon to do, and a few words made him 
scintillate with good humour for hours after they were spoken. 
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“Well, William?” she would say sometimes, interrogatively. 

“Tm tryin’, ’m.” 

“Ts it any easier yet?” 

“Yes, ’m, I think so. But I broke out the other day,” he 
frequently had to confess with a penitent air. 

“ Badly ?” 

“Might ’a been worse, ’m. But I lumped a ‘bless your soul,’ 
in the other scale so to speak, to make things a bit even.” 

“ And you will keep on trying ?” 

“T will that, ’m, so long as you wants me to.” 

And then with a smile of encouragement, Mrs. Welby would 
leave him brimming over with virtuous resolutions. 

The summer was dying peacefully. September had almost 
gone, and as yet no south-west gales had swept the seas over the 
great stretch of beach, or hurled it against the granite cliffs, on 
whose summits the regiment was quartered. 

The glass, however, had been falling slowly for some days, and 
although a few reckless spirits still ventured upon short cruises 
along the exposed coast, the more cautious had confined themselves 
to the harbour on the other side of the isthmus. 

Ginger Bill, as was his habit, had strolled towards Captain 
Welby’s house one morning, when he met the Captain himself 
hastening down towards the steep High Street which led to the 
beach. The latter was in flannels, and as Bill saluted he looked 
at him dubiously. 

“’Scuse me, sir, but you ain’t goin’ out in the Caliban?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,I am. Must make the most of the fine weather,” replied 
the officer, with his ready smile. 

“T was talking to the coastguard this morning,” continued the 
private, “and ’ee says there’s dirty weather comin’ up from 
the so’-west. If I might be so bold, sir, I’'d say it’s risky work, 
sailin’ that bit of a boat in the open,” he added apologetically. 

“Qh, we shall be back before the weather breaks. It won't 
change for some hours yet,” said the Captain. 

Bill saluted again in answer to Welby’s nod, looking wistfully 
after him as he swung down the hill. In spite of a cloudless sky 
the air was heavy, while the sea lay below him dark and sullen, 
unresponsive to the blue expanse above it. 

All the morning Bill was restless. He was free for some hours 
and he hovered round Captain Welby’s house and garden, doing a 
few odd jobs, and paying frequent visits to the hall to tap the 
barometer. It was not, however, until early in the afternoon 
that there came any signs of the coming storm. 
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The air suddenly became chilly, and a sweep of wind that came 
moaning across the upland made Private Smith hasten to the cliffs 
and look anxiously out to sea. Long banks of heavy clouds were 
massing together, with ragged fringes torn from the main body, 
while the sea, as though tired of its inaction, was full of troubled 
motion, thrusting forth quick tongues of surf from its greedy 
jaws. Ginger Bill searched eagerly for some signs of the Caliban, 
but the grey sky and foam-flecked water made the task a difficult 
one. The spot usually chosen by Captain Welby as a fishing- 
ground, however, was well known to him, and before long he made 
out the flash of a white sail some two or three miles out, standing 
towards shore. 

“Tf anything do ’appen,” muttered Bill, as he swung round and 
made his way briskly towards the beach, “ what'll she do? Good 
Gawd! what'll she do?” 

a * * * * 

Mrs. Welby was not a nervous woman, but she had become 
seriously alarmed at her husband’s prolonged absence, when, late 
in the afternoon, the sound of the Captain’s voice brought her 
instantly to the door. 

His condition and a few words of explanation followed, but it 
was not until he had changed his soaked garments and was seated 
before the fire that his wife’s feverish impatience to hear all the 
details of his adventure was gratified. 

“Tt happened in this way,” began the Captain. “ Barker and I 
were about three miles off the point, with the lines out. I suppose 
we were too busy with the fish to notice the weather, for the squall 
was upon us before we scented danger. We made for the beach 
as quickly as we knew how, but it was tack, tack, tack, again and 
again, to keep the boat from being blown out of the water. How 
it happened I don’t quite know; anyhow, we must have got too 
close to the rocks and been drawn in, or the Caliban didn’t answer 
to the tiller, or possibly the tide was too strong for us. Whatever 
it was, we found there was no help for it, and so I put her nose 
straight for the shore, hoping to get to a sheltered spot before 
she struck. 

“ But as ill-luck would have it, she jammed between a couple of 
ledges about fifty yards from the shore, right in the middle of the 

hurly-burly, and there we were. No boat could get to us, our 
only chance was a rope; but it looked as though any man who 
tried to swim, with the water sucking and breaking among those 
wicked rocks, was no better than a lunatic. 

“*We've got twenty minutes,’ said Barker, ‘if the boat holds 
together. The tide is coming in fast. We've had a big catch 
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this morning, but the fish will have the last word after all.’ It 
looked like it, too. 

“A few people were on the cliffs, and a few more were 
scrambling down to see the fun; but no sign of a life-line. The 
crowd might have been a hundred miles away for all the good 
they were likely to do us. The Caliban was staunch enough, but 
it was clear that she couldn’t stand much more of it, for we could 
hear her timbers splitting every now and then as one of those big 
rollers dumped her down and wrenched at her in the brutal way 
they have. Well, we were just holding on and counting the 
seconds, when I saw Ginger Bill prancing over the boulders with 
a long rope wound round him. I didn’t see the use of it myself 
until the blackguard began to strip, and then I knew the mad 
game he meant to play. The water was fairly boiling. It was a 
thousand to one against him reaching us; but he took no notice 
of our attempt to warn him, and plunged in with the rope round 
his middle. I’d rather be drowned,” continued the Captain, more 
gravely, “than go through that ten minutes again. A dozen 
times we saw the last of him alive, as we thought, but each time 
his red head came bobbing to the top, a little closer. And he got 
to us, the Lord knows how, although the beggar can swim like an 
otter. But there he was at last, with his hands on the gunwale 
and a twinkle in his eyes, too weak and breathless to say a word. 
We hauled him in; Barker lugged him up on the bows and held 
him tight, fearing he would be washed overboard, while I made 
the rope tight to the mast. 

“You'd better make a start for home, Captain,’ said Bill at 
last, gasping. ‘This ’ere boat ain’t a fixture.’ 

“* What infernal madness made you come here?’ I shouted, for 
the wind was playing round us with the loud pedal down. 

“*T dunno, sir,’ said Bill, grinning from ear to ear, ‘’cept I 
was curious to know what sort of luck you’d been havin’.’ 

“* Well, then, now you can get back as soon as you can, or you'll 
have had the journey for nothing,’ yelled Barker. 

“But the fellow wanted to be the last to leave the boat, and it 
was almost by main force that we got him on the rope. The 
business was a ticklish one for all of us, but with the Caliban 
jammed hard down among the rocks, and the fellows on shore 
hauling like Trojans, we managed to reach terra firma somehow, 
but it was the worst passage I ever had.” 

“And you’re not hurt? You're quite sure you’re not hurt?” 
begged Mrs. Welby, who had been listening with frightened eyes 
and parted lips to her husband’s recital, ‘Oh Frank—suppose— 
suppose anything had happened,” and she clung to him desperately, 
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sobbing at the mere thought of the peril from which he had 
escaped. 

“ But it hasn’t happened, little woman, and Barker and I have 
come out of it without a scratch,” he said, kissing her. ‘“ Poor 
Bill, though, isn’t so lucky.” 

Mrs. Welby looked up quickly, noticing a slight change in 
his voice. 

“Ts he hurt?” 

“Yes. Nothing very bad, I hope. Swimming out he was flung 
against a rock, and broke a couple of ribs.” 

“ But—is it serious?” she asked. 

“N—no. Only I'm afraid they have torn one of his lungs. 
Anyhow we'll hope for the best. They’ve put him in the hospital. 
I shall run down and hear what the doctor says before dinner.” 

“ And I'll come too, Frank. I want to thank him, and I think 
he would like to see me.” 

* * * . . 

Ginger Bill had done his last sentry go. The doctor had 
shaken his head and called it a question of days, directly after his 
examination of the patient. Not only was his lung badly torn, 
but other internal injuries had made his case hopeless, and, 
tough and seasoned though he was, Bill had found his match 
at last. 

In spite of much acute pain and terrible weakness, the doomed 
man made no complaint, but lay on his narrow bed, in stoical 
indifference to his physical sufferings, with the twinkle of fun 
still in his sunken eyes, and always a ready joke for the doctor and 
the nurse. 

Mrs. Welby was a daily visitor, and she went the more readily 
since her presence seemed to give Bill the most profound pleasure. 

He was dying for her husband’s sake, and she was keenly anxious 
to show her gratitude by making smooth the last few steps of the 
path he was treading. 

“He has been asking for you repeatedly, Mrs. Welby,” said the 
doctor one afternoon, a week after the accident; “I don’t think 
he can last through the night. He was fearful lest he shouldn’t 
see you again.” 

A few moments later the lady was standing by the bedside, 
looking down on Private Smith with a tight feeling at her heart. 
There were several beds in the room, but since they were empty, 
the two were alone. 

Even in the full flush of health Bill was not a handsome man, 
but now, with his sunken yellow cheeks and heavy jaw, from 
which the flesh had fallen away, the face would have been 
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repulsive, but for the kindly, good-humoured expression which 
redeemed its ugliness. 

“ Are you in much pain?” asked the Captain’s wife. 

“No, ’m. That’s over. I’m just nice and cosy like, waitin’ for 
‘time ’ to be called.” 

“Ts there any message for any one you know, or care for ?” said 
Mrs. Welby, “any letter you would like written?” 

“No, ’m; thank you. ’Cept to say good-bye to the Company. 
They'll miss me a bit, but that’s all. There ain’t no one else.” 

“Yes, there is. My husband, and, more than all, myself,” 
broke in the lady, with a catch in her voice. 

“Tt does me good to ear you say so,’m. Not as I deserves 
it, but it’s worth kicking the bucket to know as you cares a bit. 
Yd do it every week reg’ler, for to know that, if it wasn’t 
agin natur’.” 

“ How can I help caring when you have thrown away your life 
to save my husband ?” whispered the lady, laying her hand upon 
the bony misshapen fist resting on the counterpane. “ And once 
I called you a coward. How could 1?” Bill looked at the slim 
fingers, hesitatingly, and then gripped them, keeping his eyes 
from hers for some moments afterwards. 

“Tt wasn’t so much for the Captain’s sake,’m. It was becos 
of you.” 

“ But that only makes my debt the greater.” 

“No, it don’t. There ain’t no debt,” continued Bill, meeting 
her gaze, recklessly. “Do you remember the day when yer first 
tried to convert me?” he asked, “ when yer told me just what a 
beast I was?” 

Mrs. Welby nodded. 

“And I’ve been a lump better since. I’ve chucked drink, 
mostly, and langwidge, and scrappin’, cept now and then. And 
why ?” 

“ Because you were anxious to do right?” 

“No, ’m. Becos you wanted me to. I’ve heered a lot o’ 
preachin’ in my time abart Gawd and the angels and where yer 
go to when yer die, but it never come ’ome ter me. I never 
spotted no Gawd and no angels, and I couldn’t see where they 
come in. I was told that I ’ad to be this and that and the other, 
or else I was going to blazes; but as every one I ever met, man or 
woman, especially woman, seemed to be goin’ the same way, I 
didn’t worry. It wasn’t till I see’d you that I found what it all 
meant.” 

“But I never—never talked religion with you,” said Mrs. 
Welby, her conscience pricking her for the omission. 
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“No, ’m. There wasn’t no need. You're a religion so fur as 
I’m concerned, and I don’t want no other.” 

“But you must not speak so. It’s blasphemous, wicked,” 
protested the lady, horrified at the startling confession. 

“Not it,’m. It’s kep’ me straight, and that’s good enough,” 
said the man stoutly. “If Gawd a’mighty ’ad made all women 
like you, they could damp down the furnaces below there, for we'd 
all be decent chaps enough then. I wonder,” he continued, still 
with her fingers closely held in his, “if you’d mind ’earin’ some- 
think—somethink as ’as bin on my mind for months. I’m as 
good as a dead ’un, so mebbe it wouldn’t do no ’arm.” 

“Tell me, if it would make you easier.” 

“ But you're sure you'll feel no offence?” he asked wistfully. 

“No, no. Why should 1?” she urged, seeing how eager he 
was to speak. 

“Then it’s like this, ’m,” he went on, “I’ve come across a lot 
of women in my time. Pretty enough and smart enough to make 
me soft on ’em. But it wasn't till you came along as I knew the 
meaning of the word—love. No, ’m,” he added, as Mrs. Welby 
made an involuntary movement to loose her hand, “there ain’t 
no shame in it for you nor me. It ain’t so much your beauty, 
though Gawd knows you're pretty enough, but it’s just that 
somethink that makes a man like me feel what a low beast he is, 
and want to be better. I was up to my neck in mud, an’ you just 
’eld out your ’and—it don’t look so strong either” —he looked at 

it with a half smile, ‘and lugged me out. You never was flesh 
and blood to me, but a kind o’ bein’ let down on to the world to 
show us how to get better. There’s nothink wrong about my 
feelin’s towards yer,” he went on whisperingly, “although you’re 
married. I only wanted to ‘ear yer speak, sometimes, and watch 
yer, and then it wasn’t no trouble to keep off drink and cussin’ 
and all that; becos drink and cussin’ was things you ‘ated; things 
that put me farther away from you. You ain’t angry, my tellin’ 
you this?” he asked suddenly. 

“No. Not angry.” 

“ And there can’t be no ’arm, becos it kept me straight. But 
I shouldn’t ’a told yer p’r’aps, only I’m just a watch dog, that’s 
all, only wanting a pat now an’ then an’ a kind word. Besides I 
wanted yer to feel as you ’adn’t wasted yer breathover me. You 
ain’t angry, are yer?” he said again. 

“No, indeed, no,” she assured him. “But I want you to fix 
your mind on something better and higher. Not on me.” 
“There ain’t nothink better nor ’igher,” he replied with some 
vehemence, in spite of his failing strength. “When I think 
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about you, I don’t mind the pain or the weakness or nothin’. 
And it’s as though I couldn’t do no’arm so long as youcare. I’m 
goin’ ter think about yer till my time’s up, it won’t be long now; 
to remember every word as ever yer said ter me, an’ every look 
on that pretty face o’ yourn. Then mebbe I'll be able to take 
the thoughts with me. But the Cap’n’ll be dressin’ me down fur 
keepin’ you ere so long, ’m,” he added. “It’s about time yer 
went.” ° 

“ And there is nothing I can do for you? Nothing at all?” 
she asked again, gently withdrawing her hand. 

“You've done all as mortal can do a’ready,” he said. 

“Tf there is anything, you must tell me of it to-morrow.” 

“No,’m. I'll get my discharge afore that. It ain’t ‘ good-day ’ 
it’s ‘ good-bye.’” 

Mrs. Welby bent over him, and saw the grey shadow had stolen 
over his face. It was ‘good-bye’ indeed. In a sudden passion of 
pity, she knelt down and taking his head between her hands she 
kissed him twice, leaving a hot tear on his forehead. 

“Good-bye, Bill, brave, brave Bill.” 

The man’s face flushed under the touch of her warm lips. He 
raised himself fora moment from the pillow, only to sink back 
with a sigh of perfect content. 

“I’m safe now,’m. The devil won’t dare come nigh where your 
kiss ’as been. But I ain’t worth it—I ain’t worth it.” 

A few hours afterwards two men in the Company were standing 
by the bedside looking on their dead comrade. 

“T never see ’im look that way before,” said one in a whisper. 
“So peaceful and ’appy.” 

“He’s been different lately,” replied the other, “ got a sort of 


converted somehow. It makes yer think there’s somethink in it 
after all.” 
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Vambles amid the Border Castles of Monmouthshire. 


In the olden days—before the period of high-level bridges and 
tunnels beneath the river bed—the main thoroughfare from Bath, 
Bristol, and the far west into the Welsh counties, followed the 
ancient Roman road which crosses the Severn between Aust Cliff 
and Beachley Point. At low tide the passage is fordable; 
fragments of paving can be seen, and a ferry is still in: 
occasional use. Even if it did not form a section of the Julia 
Strata, connecting Bath with Caerleon, it is certain that a military 
route existed, via Aust, to Chepstow. In the high pressure of 
modern life a drive through the beautiful valley of the Wye has 
become almost obsolete; the railways are so convenient, and 
many attractive places are hurriedly passed by. How few, for 
example, have any knowledge of the picturesque old border castles 
in Monmouthshire, which include the Norman strongholds of 
Grosmont, Skenfrith, Monmouth and Chepstow, not to mention 
the stately Raglan of later date, or those which guard the Usk. 
Within a hundred years of the Conquest upwards of eleven 
hundred fortress castles had been erected in Britain, no less than 
twenty-five being in this one county. The ruins of many remain 
in the midst of a wild and even mountainous country, with river 
scenery of very romantic description, seldom surpassed in England. 
For my part, I prefer to approach these border counties by the 
old Severn passage, to linger amongst the peaceful valleys, and to 
leave the trains for those who desire to make haste in their 
journeys through life. The entire locality is replete with 
historical interest. Traces of Offa’s Dyke, that great Saxon 
rampart which defended the border from the Dee to the Severn 
estuary against the incursions of the Celts, still remain; Roman 
camps occupy the sites of the more ancient British earthworks, 
whilst the Norman keeps succeed the Saxon strongholds. One 
style is imperceptibly merged in the other until the gradations 
= simply lost where fragments only have withstood the ravages 
of time. 
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Aust Cliff, in Gloucestershire, is formed of Rheetic Lias lime- 
stone, famous for thin strips of shale which contain fossil fish- 
bones innumerable, together with insect remains in a wonderful 
state of preservation. Even the wing of a dragon-fly has the 
delicate reticulations faithfully impressed on the hard rock. It 
is but a mile across the river to Beachley Point, which marks the 
junction of the Severn and the Wye. The tide rushes up the 
latter river to Chepstow with incredible speed, with a rise that 
sometimes exceeds fifty feet, almost the highest in the world, and 
according to recent investigations higher even than the rise in the 
bay of Fundy. We may easily sail these three miles in one of the 
flat-bottomed salmon boats returning on the flood from the curious 
stop-net fishing operations in the estuary. The experience is a 
novel one; we can appreciate the terrific force of the seven-knot 
current surging inland, and picture to ourselves how the Norman 
invaders must have availed themselves of the same tide in order to 
attack Chepstow from the Severn estuary. In less than half an hour 
the clumsy-looking boat is skilfully guided beneath Brunel’s huge 
bridge, and the town is reached. From Beachley to Chepstow salt. 
marshes extend on either side of the Wye, a somewhat desolate 
waste where the most peculiar atmospheric effects are visible 
during the hot summer days. A row of poplars appear distorted 
in the haze, the reflection in the water being as clear as the real 
foliage. A distant sail is lifted into cloudland; the vessel is 
floating in space. The reality of things is lost, and, like Bishop 
Berkeley, one is disposed to doubt the tangibility of matter. 
Two illusive worlds are contained within the same dimensions. 
The solid walls of Chepstow Castle, however, present a very 
stern reality, rising abruptly from the precipitous rock in such a 
manner that the ivy-clad foundations are welded into the natural 
limestones. The early Norman gateway is spanned by a circular 
arch flanked by round towers. In the first court are the gardens 
and the grand hall. In the third court are the ruins of the 
chapel, now roofless, with evidences of beautifully groined vaulting. 
A winding staircase leads to the battlements. As we wander on 
the velvet turf amid the impressive ruins, a strong desire arises to 
learn something of the history enshrined within the walls. The 
round tower, at the south-east angle of the first court, has been a 
dismal prison house, where some have dragged out a miserable 
existence until released by death. Roger de Britolio, Earl of 
Hereford, was thus imprisoned as a punishment for rebellion 
against William I. At the following Easter the King sent him 
a state robe, in token of forgiveness, which the Earl promptly 
burned. When his royal master heard this, he remarked— 
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“ Certainly, he is a very proud man, who has abused me; but, 
by the splendour of God, he shall never come again out 
of prison.” 

He never did. 

In the reign of Henry II. the renowned Strongbow was the 
warlike custodian of Chepstow. 












































“To Chepstowe yet, my pen agayne must passe, 
Where Strongbow once (an Earle of rare renowne) 
A long time since, the lord and maister was 
(In princely sort) of castle and of towne.” 


During the Civil Wars, after Cromwell in person had unsuccessfully 
assaulted the castle, Henry Martin, the regicide, occupied the cell 
for many years. 
“For thirty years secluded from mankind, 
Here Martin lingered. 
—Southey. 

He was a man of pronounced character and somewhat singular 
views. During his confinement he wrote a treatise to prove that 
it was not right for a man to be governed by one wife. An 
engraving of Martin, by Harding, is found in Coxe’s ‘ History of 
Monmouthshire’ ; his tomb is in the chancel of Chepstow Church, 
with a curious epitaph, which forms an acrostic on his-own name, 
written by himself. He died in prison. 

From Chepstow a road in the direction of South Wales takes 
us to Portskewet and the vicinity of Caldecot Pill (Pill=a creek), 
which many authorities consider marks the Roman passage of 
Julia Strata, previously referred to. The village of Caldecot is 
six miles from Chepstow, and the old fortress dominates the 
reclaimed marshlands lying between it and Gold Cliff, where a 
priory was formed in 1113 by the Benedictines. Caldecot Castle 
was founded, it is supposed, by Harold, at the time when he 
attempted the conquest of Gwent; but the real building is 
evidently of Norman origin. A high ridge of land connects the 
village with the castle, the lowlands having been frequently under 
water. Inside the moat a round tower flanked the walls towards 
the village. In the northern angle a round tower on a mound of 
earth represents the keep. At the southern angle are the remains 
of another tower. The principal entrance is massive, with heavy 
towers and arched gateway, formerly protected by a portcullis. 
There are the remains of a baronial hall and numerous other 
apartments, indicative of a stately pile. During many vicissitudes 
it has been in the possession of the Bohun family, and in more 
recent times an appendage to the Duchy of Lancaster, variously 
held under lease from the Crown. The reclamation of Caldecot 
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Level from the incursions of the sea was due, not to the warriors 
and fighting men, but to the monks of Gold Cliff working 
with persistent skill. It would be easy to continue the route 
from Caldecot to Newport, Caerleon, and the Usk. On this 
occasion it was my plan to return, via Chepstow, to Treleck 
and Monmouth. 

Piercefield Park occupies a splendid situation overlooking the 
Wye, little more than a mile out of Chepstow, the walk through 
from the town to the famous Windcliff and the peaceful vale of 
Tintern, with its glorious Early English monastic ruin, presenting 
the most delightful sylvan views in ever-changing succession. If 
you can tear yourself away from the many beauties of the valley, 
there are the remains of another stronghold on the heights above, 
a few miles away from the Wyeside. Druidical stones, some 
fifteen feet high with a tumulus and vallum, indicate an 
entrenchment four hundred and fifty feet in circumference, and 
there are traditions of a castle which occupied the site. 

The county town of Monmouth lives almost in the history of 
past ages. The red walls of the castle—which is mentioned in 
‘Doomsday Book ’—overlook the Monnow, but little is left of the 
building, which was a favourite residence of John of Gaunt, and 
of his son Henry Bolingbroke. Traces of the room in which 
Henry, the hero of Agincourt, was born have been pointed out, 
but the imposing grandeur of the old castle is lost. In the reign 
of Edward IV. it passed into the possession of Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, reverting to the Crown in later days. The bridge 
across the Monnow is approached by an arched gateway of singular 
appearance, and a statue of Henry V. ornaments the fagade of the 
Town Hall. The monk-historian Geoffrey of Monmouth was a 
native of the town. By following the course of the Wye upwards 
we might visit St. Briavel’s Castle, above Bigsweir, and Goodrich, 
with its famous Norman keep, in Gloucestershire and Hereford- 
shire respectively ; but my route lies o’er hill and dale to Sken- 
frith, Grosmont, and White Castle, through the lovely vale of the 
Monnow. : 


“Three castles fayre are in a goodly ground, 

Grosmont was one, on hill it builded was; 

Skenfrith the next, in valley it is found, 

The soyle about, for pleasure there doth passe; 

Whyte Castle is the third of worthy fame, 

The country there doth bear Whyte Castle’s name, 

A stately seat, a loftie princely place— 

Where beauty gives the simple soyle some grace.” 

Churchyard’s ‘ Worthies of Wales.’ 
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To Skenfrith it is nine miles from Monmouth. The castle, which 
lies low by the river-side, is one of the most ancient in the county, 
the Norman work being a simple trapezium with curtain walls, 
flanked by massive circular towers at each angle. Hillets are 
seen in the towers for the discharge of arrows. The tower of the 
adjacent parish church is singular for the open rafters and gables 
surmounting the stonework ; together with the weir and the ivy- 
clad ruins the picture is a very pretty one by the Monnow-side. 
As far as the eyes can reach the broad slopes of the green hills 
stretch on either side to the height of Coedangroed and the woods 
of Glen Monnow. Leland writes of Skenfrith Castle, “on the 
river Mone; much of this castle still standeth; the site is some- 
what low.” In James II.’s reign it is referred to as “ ruinous and 
decayed, time out of the memory of man.” 

From Skenfrith to Grosmont it is about eight miles if we 
follow the winding course of the river through a beautiful valley 
known to few besides the fly-fishermen who haunt the Monnow. 
Away to the right Garway Hill is almost always in sight, and 
those who care for a stiff climb will be rewarded with a grand 
panoramic view of the surrounding counties; nor will they fail 
to notice a circular tower of Norman structure which is one 
of the ancient dovecots common to these western parts. In the 
solitude of the sylvan valley we may watch the movements of the 
friendly dippers or water-ouzels as they flit to and fro with 
cheery cry; and their singularly woven, moss-clad nests are 
surely the most perfect amongst bird structures. A friend put 
his hand deep down into one to find the eggs, with the result that 
a water-rat bit his finger; perhaps it was a judgment on him 
direct from Heaven. 

Grosmont Castle crowns the heights above Pontrilas, a truly 
superb situation. There are sufficient remains to show the 
imposing building it must have been as the fortified residence 
of the Earls of Lancaster. The church is in the Pointed style 
with an octagonal tower, cruciform in plan, and suggestive of 
a cathedral in miniature. A mural tablet is pointed out—without 
any inscription—said to be a memorial to John of Kent, a native 
of Grosmont given to mystic rites and the black arts. John of 
Kent and the Devil are said to have built the stone bridge across 
the Monnow in a single night. It must be true, for I have seen 
the statement in print! John was a monk, if we may trust the 
portrait upon wood preserved by the Scudamore family, of which, 
I believe, an engraving exists. By his magic incantations he 
could raise or send away the Devil. In this respect he differs 
from Fouqué’s Peter Schlemihl, who only sold his shadow to 
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Satan (thus happily affording George Cruikshank an opportunity 
for some of his best line engravings). When John was a boy, 
being ordered to protect some corn from the birds, he confined 
all the crows in the neighbourhood into a barn without a roof 
and by force of his incantations he obliged them to remain there 
while he visited Grosmont fair. Long did his astonishing actions 
scare the villagers, who trembled at his exploits. 


“The windows shake, the drawers crack; 
ems, Each thinks that John’s behind his back, 
And hitches to the fire.” 


Jobn was in the service of the Scudamore family, resident at 
Kenchurch House. He kept a stud of horses, all in the service 
of the Devil. They were such aerial coursers that they outstripped 
the wind. This extraordinary monk, like Roger Bacon, possessed 
a greater knowledge of natural philosophy than was generally 
known. The Scudamores had a Latin Bible written by him on 
vellum, which is lost. Like Doctor Faustus, he sold his soul to 
the Devil, but evaded the terms of the compact. The covenant 
stipulated that if the body should be buried within or without 
the church, the reversionary interest in both soul and body were 
vested in his Satanic Majesty. John, however, was buried imme- 
diately beneath the wall of Grosmont Church, neither within nor 
without; and so he escaped the consequences of his bargain. 
Leland mentions one John Gwent, a Franciscan friar, who was 
bred in Wales, and made much improvement in learning. He 
died in 1348, and was thought to have wrought miracles. He is 
thought by some to be identical with John of Kent. Some, again, 
say that the latter was none other than the celebrated warrior 
Owen Glendowr. Mr. William Owen, author of the ‘ Welsh 
Dictionary,’ observes that John of Kent was a favourite poet 
amongst the Welsh, and that hardly a Welsh manuscript exists 
without some of his verses. He has also been associated with the 
Lollards by some authorities. 

In making our way from Grosmont to Abergavenny it is well 
to deviate from the main road to visit White Castle, the Album 
Castrum of the Latin records, and Llandeilo of the Welsh writers. 
Although the greater portion of the area of the castle is now 
grass-covered and browsed by cattle, some vestiges of the apart- 
ments may be traced. The fosse is two hundred and eighty-six 
yards in circumference, the walls are thick and reddish-brown in 
colour. It had six towers pierced with the usual slits for the 
discharge of arrows. Mr. Coxe describes the principal entrance, 
portcullis, and drawbridge, flanked by massive towers, with the 
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remains of a barbican and numerous outworks suggestive of great 
defensive strength. Together with Grosmont and Skenfrith, 
White Castle constituted the defence for the north-eastern portion 
of Monmouthshire; standing amid some of the finest scenery in 
England, the country is practically unknown. 

Abergavenny is interesting, rather from its position on the 
Usk, surrounded by mountains, than for its castle remains. 
There are the walls in a dilapidated condition and portions of a 
pentagonal tower associated with a fortress that passed through 
the hands of many families, inclusive of Baludun, first Lord of 
Abergavenny, the Cantelupes, Hastings, Valences, Herberts, 
Greys, Beauchamps, and Nevilles, to whom it still belongs. 
Mountains of quite respectable height rise on every side of the 
town; the Sugar Loaf is 1852 feet, whilst the Blorenge, on the 
opposite side, rises 1720 feet. The Great Skirrid, or Holy 
Mountain, has quite a volcanic appearance, with the cone split 
wide asunder. The tradition is that on the Resurrection morn a 
great cataclysm rent the hill in twain; hence the origin of the 
name, It is 1498 feet in height. The Little Skirrid, rising 
765 feet, is richly clad with woodland and pasture, and the 
mountain excursions are really endless. The drive to Raglan 
follows the Usk for the greater part of the way, where the 
wonderfully preserved medieval castle stands on a slight eminence 
overlooking a somewhat flat country. The splendid gateway, the 
Elizabethan banquet-hall, and the rich stone tracery are sufli- 
ciently well known; there is not a finer specimen of a feudal 
castle in a state of picturesque, ivy-clad ruin throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The chief historical associations 
are with the great Marquis of Worcester, who held the castle for 
the Royalists in the Civil Wars. No better guide could be had 
for Raglan than Dr. G. MacDonald’s novel ‘St. George and 
St. Michael,’ which deals with the siege and the inventive genius 
of its gallant defender. It has been claimed that he anticipated 
Watt in the application of steam power as a motive force. 
During the days of the long siege he was wont to play all 
manner of strange pranks upon his followers. One soldier he 
placed in a chair so constructed that mechanical arms of iron 
seized the victim by the action of hidden springs; something 
having a resemblance to an egg was then placed in his mouth, 
which by clockwork arrangement within expanded suddenly into 
a gag. Before leaving Raglan we can hardly fail to notice the 
bowling-green, the garden-terraces, and spacious courts—ideal 
places for a knightly tournament in the olden days. 

To the old town of Usk it is seven or eight miles from Raglan, 
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the town standing at the junction of the rivers Usk and Olwy, 
the site of an ancient British town. The shell of a castle 
remains which in Henry III.’s time belonged to Clare, Earl 
of Gloucester. Judging from the pointed arch of the old gate- 
way, the edifice is of post-Norman date. During the incessant 
warfare between the Welsh chiefs and the Norman barons, Owen 
Glendwr made himself master of the place: In the reign of 
Elizabeth the castle had become dilapidated. But possibly the 
site of Caerleon, the Isca Silurum of ancient days, is the great 
attraction in the neighbourhood of Usk, for there are still many 
who hope to see the historic Welsh Church restored to her true 
position by the creation of an archbishopric for the province of 
Wales, with the seat at Caerleon, the centre of Christianity in well- 
nigh prehistoric times. It was a great British town long before 
the magnificence of the Roman period. In the annals of learning 
Caerleon had a pre-eminent place. Geoffrey of Monmouth speaks 
of the University there at the time of the Saxon invasion, where 
two hundred students acquired learning. St. Julius suffered 
martyrdom at Caerleon before it became a metropolitan see. Of 
its splendours in the twelfth century Giraldus Cambrensis gives 
a graphic picture. 

“Many remains of its former splendours are still visible; magnificent 
palaces, which once emulated with their golden towers the grandeur of 
Rome; for it was originally built by the Roman princes, and adorned with 
stately edifices; a gigantic tower, numerous baths, ruins of temples, and 


a theatre, the walls of which are still standing. Here we see subterranean 
buildings, aqueducts, vaulted caverns, and stoves to diffuse heat.” 


Excavations have revealed many traces of the ancient Caerleon, 
but the fortress and city have long since disappeared. All the 
vestiges of coins, altars, statues, stones, and other antiquities 
brought to light at various times have been removed. The bricks 
usually had the inscription in relief “ Leg. II. Aug.,” an indication 
that Caerleon was a station of the second Augustan Legion of the 
Roman army. 

At Newport the wild country is all left behind; we are in the 
centre of a busy manufacturing and mining district. The castle 
formed a simple parallelogram, with bastions at the angles. It 
had a moat, with sallyport, portcullis, a massive square tower, 
pointed windows and eillets. The state rooms, baronial hall, and 
the windows were decorated with rich stone tracery. The whole 
town was walled, indications of the eastern and western gates 
having been discovered. The parish church, on high ground 
above the town, is quaintly dedicated to St. Wooloo. Although 
the associations are mainly Welsh, Newport and the whole county 
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of Monmouthshire are part of England, and are not included in 
Wales. This fact appears to have been overlooked when it was 
proposed—for the purposes of the disestablishment‘of the Church 
—to link Monmouthshire with the twelve Welsh counties. 

I can hardly conclude without a reference to the grand ruin 
of Llanthony Priory, in the heart of the Black Mountains, some 
ten miles from Abergavenny, a retired spot of singular beauty 
associated with the late Walter Savage Landor, who owned the 
property and lived there in solitude for some years of his life. If 
you happen to stay at the inn—which is really a part of the 
monastic buildings—your bedroom will probably be in the west 
tower of the old church, approached by a spiral Norman staircase. 
At night the wind howls through the rafters, and sighs or moans 
until you fancy it is the spirits of old priors still condemned to 
wander restlessly in expiation of their sins. The arches and 
pillars which remain in the roofless nave tell of a noble specimen 
of the transitorial period, and the whole environment is replete 
with interest. Possibly Father Ignatius, from his modern 
monastery a few miles higher up the valley, will pay a passing 
visit to the more ancient building, an enthusiast with the head 
and classic features of an Augustus, and a persuasive speech that 
renders it very difficult to withstand his influence. The man, if 
steeped in medievalism, is single-hearted and of lofty purpose, 
and cannot fail to inspire his hearers with respect. 


C. ParkINson. 
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Susan Mexprvm sat at the head of the table, and Jean opposite to 
her. David sat at the side. When his father died the lad was 
too young to take his proper place, and there had been no reason 
since then for altering an arrangement which, in the first instance, 
was obviously the right one. 

Words were few and far between; they dwelt upon the trifling 
details of the day’s doings. Susan was tired and cross. She had 
been in and out of most of the ploughmen’s houses in the parish, 
collecting for the Schemes of the Church, and the money she had 
brought home in her reticule had not come up to her expectations. 
She gave vent to her feelings in a dissertation to her brother and 
sister on the evil ways of the lower orders. 

“No religion, that’s at the root of it. Look at the kirk last 
Sabbath forenoon! Well-nigh three hundred souls in this parish, 
and not so many as fifty there to worship the Lord! The men 
and the lads sleepin’ away the forenoon in the bothies, and the 
women and lassies dressin’ up fine to dander about the village 
and crack with the men ail the afternoon! They spend all their 
siller on ribbons and the like, and there’s none left to give to the 
heathen who sit in darkness and in the shadow of death! No 
religion, that’s at the root of it!” 

“That’s at the root of it!” chimed in Jean. She always 
made a point of echoing her sister’s words on serious subjects, 
and indeed on worldly ones as well. Then both women looked 
at David. 

“ You'll be thinkin’ the same no doubt, David?” Susan said 
with meaning in her voice. It was a noted fact that on Sunday 
mornings he was prone to lie too long abed. 

The young man dropped his knife with a clatter on his plate ; 
he had been toying with some remains of potato, and staring 
into vacancy. 
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“Eh!” he answered in a loud voice, like a man awakened sud- 
denly from sleep. “Eh! Nota doubt o’ it, not a doubt o’ it!” 

The sisters looked across at each other with tight-closed lips. 
They were not to be taken in by such easy, valueless acqui- 
escence: yet, was it not altogether to be despised. 

“T trust then, David, that to-morrow, being the Sabbath, you 
will be down to take your breakfast with us in good time, that 
we may be on the road before the half-twelve!” 

He passed his hand over his beardless chin, pinching it out- 
wards as though to impart to it a strength it did not possess. 

“T will no be goin’ to the kirk wi’ ye to-morrow forenoon,” he 
said deliberately. ‘I’m intending to drive the gig the length of 
Finauchen.” 

The knife which was conveying a bit of cheese to Susan’s lips 
was arrested in mid-air, and she stared, open-mouthed, at her 
brother. He looked her back in the face defiantly. 

Jean from the far end of the table blinked from one to another 
like a frightened bird. She could not quite grasp the full horror 
of the situation, but she felt that something unparalleled had 
happened. David’s words were a deliberate revolt against a 
hitherto unquestioned authority! She fidgeted nervously with 
her knitting, which always appeared at meal-time, and one of 
her needles slipped through and fell to the ground. Then Susan 
recovered a little from her flabbergasted amazement, but only 
sufficiently to put down her knife and gasp out in a hoarse 
whisper : 

“Drive out on the Sabbath! Drive out on the Sabbath! 
David, man, drive out on the Sabbath!” Then summoning her 
scattered wits together with a great effort, she leant across to her 
brother, and tapping the table at each word with a long forefinger 
of prominent knuckles, ‘“ You shall no do it,” she said, and looked 
at him, her heavy eyebrows nearly meeting. 

Jean watched in breathless excitement. Few people could 
withstand Susan in that mood, least of all David, until to-day! 

But to-day! He pushed back his chair violently and stood up 
as though he were going to make a speech, and faced his sister in 
sullen defiance. 

“Tm going,” he said, and then, kicking his chair, so that it 
fell over backwards, he swung out of the room, and banged the 
door behind him. 

The sisters sat on, staring at each other in silence. Neither had 
noticed the slight shake in his voice, nor had suspected that his 

abrupt exit was the flight of a coward, who feels his fictitious 
courage fast ebbing away. 
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Susan was beaten—beaten on her own ground; beaten after an 
unchallenged reign of some fifteen or sixteen years; beaten by 
the one creature over whom, of all others, she considered she 
had an absolute right to tyrannise. Being a clever woman, she 
acknowledged her defeat. 

“What’ll have come to the lad?” she said at last. 

Jean opened her eyes to their full extent and shook her head. 
She could suggest nothing. 

They were plain women both of them, past their youth, 
yet not frankly middle-aged. Both had high cheek-bones, and 
sallow skins; both were freckled about the nose, and had pale 
indefinite hair tightly drawn back from their faces; both wore 
mustard-coloured gowns, and stiff collars and cuffs—but here the 
likeness ended. Jean gave one the impression of a dried-up leaf, 
driven by the wind hither and thither. There was no vigour or 
vitality about her; about the other woman there was something 
distinctly metallic. 

Susan had always had her own way. When the old father died 
leaving herself and her sister and the little boy, who was heir to 
the small property, that had been in the family for so many 
generations, she had stepped into the old man’s place, and taken 
up the reins of government as a matter of course. In the house, 
in the steading, her will was law. The boy was very young at 
the time—she some twenty years his senior, and her capacity for 
management was great. 

Life had been monotonous, and until to-day there had been no 
hitch in the existing arrangement. That David’s will did not 
always conform with hers, she had often shrewdly suspected, 
but that he should dare to openly rebel had never crossed her 
mind. 

“ What’ll have come to the lad?” she repeated again. 

“The gig on the Sabbath!” murmured Jean in an awestruck 
whisper. She felt she must say something, yet did not dare to 
give an opinion. 

“To Finauchen! He'll be goin’ along west to Finauchen!” 
Susan planted her elbows on the table and rested her chin on her 
knuckles. 

“There'll be a new minister there?” ventured Jean tenta- 
tively. 

“Tt’ll no be the new minister that takes him along,” returned 
her sister decisively. 

A light broke on Jean’s face. 

“You'll no be thinkin-——” and then she stopped suddenly, 
ashamed of her own outspokenness. 
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“T’ll no be thinkin’ ?” 

“ David's courtin’! ” 

Susan flung back her head with a sniff. 

_ “Courtin’, indeed! Do ye mind what ye’re sayin’, Jean? 
David courtin’! A lad like yon!” 

“ He'll be twenty-three years come Lammas!” interposed Jean 
beneath her breath. 

“Courtin’ it'll be, will it? Id learn him to court if I 
believed it! An’ what do you ken about men courtin’! Ah, I 
mind——” 

Jean put up her hands to her ears to shield herself; she knew 
what to expect. Once long ago there had been an assistant at the 
Manse, and a story begun which had no middle and no ending. 
It had been all on her side, scarcely at all on his. Susan had got 
wind of it, and on stated occasions, when she was annoyed, 
did not scruple to cast it in her sister’s teeth, always with a 
salutary and silencing effect. But this time she contented 
herself with hinting at it, and returned to the charge against her 
brother. 

For two long hours she worried at it without pausing; tearing 
it into shreds and rags, in a vain attempt to discover what 
it was that had made David act as he had done. Jean sat and 
listened meekly, assenting or dissenting when necessary. Prayers 
at length made a diversion. Susan read them grimly. Jean 
and the girl, Annie, listened abstractedly. David did not 
come in. 

The family relations were distinctly strained. Susan was 
furious, Jean pained and frightened, David astonished at his own 
temerity. Now he had made his stand, he failed to realise how 
he had gathered together sufficient courage to do what he had 
done. 

He hung about the steading all the evening and did not go into 
the house, until long after the women had gone to bed. It was 
one thing to defy a woman for the space of five strained minutes, 
quite another to hold out against her nagging, for any lengthened 
spell! To avoid any chance of this, he slipped out into the stable 
to get his gig, that June morning, very early, while the Sunday 
world was still silent and restful. 

He had to pass the house to get to the high-road, and as he 
drove gingerly along, he glanced up at his sister’s window. The 
blind was down. To all appearances the inmate of the room was 
still asleep. He did not notice that at one side it did not lie flat 
against the glass. Through the narrow slit an eye was watching 
him, noting his scarlet tie, his new low-crowned hat, which only 
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came out on special occasions. For all her masculine strength 
of character, Susan was not without certain weaknesses usually 
attributed to women. 

The old white mare had a string halt and was a slow goer, and 
the drive to Finauchen was a matter of time; but David was in 
no hurry. As long as he could get his machine put away, before 
the minister’s man ceased tolling the cracked bell of the kirk 
it was all he needed, and, thanks to his early start, time was 
well on his side. 

He put up, and hung about till most of the congregation had 
gone in, and then slipped in past the Elder, standing solemn 
and black behind his plate of coppers, up into a far corner of 
the gallery, from where, he got a good view of the whole 
interior of the building. He knew no one there and no one 
knew him, for he was now some fourteen miles from home, and 
had crossed the imaginary line which divided the county into 
two distinct districts, so far as business and friendly relations 
are generally concerned. No one, that is to say, except the 
one girl he bad come here to-day to meet, and who, small 
and still, sat alone in a seat beneath one of the tall windows. 
The sunshine streamed through the window on her auburn hair. 
1t shone like a mass of glowing, rusty, iron. 

The service dragged its weary length. There was the great 
rustle of leaves as the minister gave out his text, and then the 
“unco’ guid” resigned themselves comfortably to a long sederunt 
while the Scriptures were expounded to them from the pulpit. 
A strong smell of peppermint pervaded the place, mingled with 
whiffs of fragrant “old man,” gathered from the bushes in the 
cottage gardens. 

It was not for this, however, that David had braved his sister’s 
wrath. It was good to be under the same roof as the girl down 
‘below; it was better when, during the paraphrase, she, looking 
up, caught sight of him and smiled a happy smile; but it was 
‘best of all, when he and she met in the narrow lane winding up 
the hill, and wandered off together, side by side, in solemn, silent 
contentment. 

They wandered far afield through the deserted country, and 
ate their “ piece” in the shadow of a crumbling, grey, stone wall, 
the ruin of some cottage home. There was a harmony of silence 
and of sunshine all over the world. Once only a discordant 
note was struck. He was lying back against a stone, watching 
her as she sat beside him, twisting some grass into an idle, quaint 
device. Her lips were slightly parted, and her eyelashes lay 
long and dark upon her cheek. There was a glow of health 
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about her face, tanned as it was, with exposure to the weather. 
She was young and bonnie and winsome. 

“You’re yersel’, and Susan’s hersel’, and yet ye’re both 
women!” he said, speaking his thoughts. 

She looked up quickly. 

“Susan! That'll be your sister, Miss Meldrum of Auchen- 
greig!” she said with some awe in her voice. To the girl who 
earned her livelihood by working in the fields, Miss Meldrum 
was a great lady. ‘She'll na ken aboot me, will she, Davie?” 

David shook his head. The words brought back last night’s 
scene too vividly to be pleasant. 

“She'll think a deal o’ ye though, Davie, I’m thinkin’. Likely 
she'll say that a lass out of the fields wull na be good eno’ for a 
laird like yersel’! And then—and then—” her lower lip trembled 
a little. 

He caught her two hands, rough and red with work, in his 
own, and looked up passionately in her face. 

“No good eno’ for me, my gem! It’s me who'll no be good 
eno’ for ye! Ye love me, Kitty lass, ye love me! Say ye love 
me as I love ye!” 

“T’ve builded ye into my heart,” she said simply. 

The harmony of silence and of sunshine grew more perfect 
still. 

“When wull I be for seeing my wee Kitty again?” he asked 
as they went back the way they had come. 

“Tm working by, for Mr. Duncan of Cairnlaing. It’s awfu’ 
throng the noo, an I’m fair weary by the even. Can ye no come 
along Sunday first?” She looked up in his face appealingly. 

And with her by his side to support him, David promised to 
come, though even as he said the words, Susan’s shadow seemed 
to fall between them. 

It was close on midnight when David got home. The door 
was locked, unmistakably locked. He tapped gently, hoping that 
the girl who slept in the box-bed in the kitchen might hear him, 
and let him in, without waking his sisters. 

Steps in the passage, fumblings with the key, and then the 
door was flung open and Susan, still dressed in her sombre 
Sunday garments, stood before him. She held a candle in her 
hand; the flame flickered and flared in the night wind. 

“The door steekit!” he muttered evasively, trying to slip past 
her. 

She barred his way. ‘Come ben,” she said grimly. 

He followed her into the front room. Except on Sundays, it 
was never used. A close musty smell hung about it. Susan 
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planted the candle on the centre table, and sat down on a green 
rep chair beside the empty grate. Never had he seen her look 
80 grim, so gaunt, so unprepossessing. He stood before her, 
awkwardly shifting from one foot to the other. 

“You're late,” she said. Then, catching sight of his sleeve, 
“What's happened you? ” 

“T fell on the road,” he stammered. “I was thrown out of the 
machine, that'll be the why I’m late. I was meanin’ to be-home 
afore dark,” 

“Meanin’, were you!” she snorted. ‘“ Much good meanin’ will 
ever do you!” 

“Tt was no my blame—the road had been newly metalled—do 
you no see?” 

“T do not,” she said curtly ; “ what'll it be?” 

“The old mare came down on her forelegs,” he blurted out. “ It 
was the metal that did it.” 

For the moment Susan was dumfoundered. The catastrophe 
was a real one, entailing, as she foresaw, the probable purchase of 
another animal. David weakly tried to excuse himself for what 
had happened. 

“‘She’s no very lame; I led her the last six miles of the road.” 
The words tumbled over each other in hot haste. 

But Susan was not to be appeased in this way. She was calm 
with the calm of great anger. The relation between David’s 
behaviour to herself, and the accident to the mare, stood out 
very clearly before her. 

“The Lord will bring death and destruction upon the wicked 
and the ungodly,” she said in a deep harsh voice, speaking slowly 
and with solemn emphasis. 

There was a hideous silence. David felt as though he had been 
cursed. From the moment the accident happened, he had been 
racking his brains how he should tell her, what she would say! 
He had nerved himself for torrents of abuse, but this was worse 
than anything he had imagined. The skin of his head seemed to 
shrivel up and contract on his skull. 

The candle burnt low in its socket. The wick, in a pool of 
melted wax, guttered over to one side. Susan, foreseeing its total 
extinction, rose to her full height, and pointed to the door with 
outstretched arm. 

David shambled out of the room. 
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II, 


From that day forth Susan worked on a deliberate plan. Her 
object, the absolute subjection of David ; her weapon, the broken 
knees of the mare. It was wonderful, how many words could be 
expended on them: how every detail of life could, with a little 
forethought, be made to hinge upon them. 

Jean played the part of target. Susan never spoke directly 
to David, when the trio sat at their daily meals, all her conversa- 
tion was addressed to Jean. She made the young man feel in the 
humiliating position of a naughty child, suffering from the 
natural outcome of his faults. The punishment had to be under- 
gone: there was no struggling against it. He sat and raged 
impotently, but made no protest, and Susan triumphed, for she 
felt that she had once more got the upper hand. Great in its 
pettiness, was her tyranny. 

Five months passed eventfully away. Susan knew how and 
where every hour of David’s time was spent. The weight of 
her watchfulness was like a paralysing illness to him. During 
all that time he and Kitty scarcely ever met. 

It was in the late autumn, that one day the girl, Annie, fell 
down and sprained her foot, and the doctor had to be called in. 
He came early in the afternoon. He was a rotund, jovial, red-faced 
man, who prided himself on his popularity, and on knowing all the 
gossip of the country-side. He was not averse to the glass of 
sherry which, according to custom, Susan pressed upon him before 
he left. As he sat, sipping his wine by the window, David slouched 
past, outside. 

“ Good-looking young chap, that young brother of yours; good- 
tempered I should say by the look of him; rather easily led 
perhaps. I’ma bit ofa physiognomist, Miss Meldrum—tell people’s 
character by their faces, you know—hm, hm! A man with not 
much bridge to his nose, like David yonder, is never obstinate, 
wants self-confidence—hm, hm!” 

Susan had risen and gone to the window, and was watching 
David unfastening the door of the cattle reed. He did it list- 
lessly and without energy. 

“Tsee he’s taking up with the lassies at last. I passed him the 
otber evening along the public road walking with yon little Kitty 
Tamson—a bonnie, wee thing enough, but not the woman for your 
brother in my opinion! You'll have to be looking after him, Miss 


Meldrum—hm, hm!” and the doctor laughed heartily at his own 
remarks, 
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He did not notice that his hostess made no audible comment 
upon his suggestion. 

But his talk set Susan thinking ; and Jean’s half-forgotten words 
as to courting, the day of the great revolt, forced their way upper- 
most in her mind. The prospect of David taking to himself a wife 
was a most unpleasant one to contemplate. As long as she and 
Jean remained unmarried, they had a legal right under their 
father’s will to remain in the old home, their brother had no 
power to evict them; but the presence of another woman—one, 
too, who would probably support David in any attempt at revolt, 
and whose position as his wife would give her the legal right to 
be mistress in the house—this was a state of affairs which, what- 
ever happened, must not be allowed to come to pass! On this 
point her mind was made up, and she determined to strike once for 
all, and without loss of time. 

Unconscious of the compromising revelations which the doctor 
was making, David, at work in the reed, was letting his thoughts 
run on the evening a few days ago when he had last seen Kitty. 
An autumn day: a cold white mist low hanging ; a sloping field of 
brown up-turned earth ; a line of stooping women, potato-lifting. 
In the corner of the field a patient horse yoked to a coup cart, 
into which a couple of men poured the baskets of potatoes, that the 
women had gathered up. Earth and women alike, a dull, colourless 
brown; the only patch of colour, the red head-shawl of a girl, 
working at the far end of the drill. 

David remembered how he had watched her over the hedge with 
indifferent gaze, watched her as she drew herself up, and resting 
her two hands upon her hips, stretched herself backwards, as though 
to ease her weary muscles. Then, for her eye caught sight of the 
grieve looking on, she had bent down again, and swinging her 
heavy basket a few feet further on, set to work once more at her 
back-breaking task. 

But in that moment, David, from the road, had recognised her. 
It was Kitty. He cast about in his mind for some excuse to 
linger and get a word with her, when she should be free. 

A few hundred yards further on, a lonely smiddy stood by the 
road-side. A mile or two back, he had noticed that his horse’s 
near hind shoe was a little loose. Under ordinary circumstances 
he would not have heeded it till the following day, but—there 
was the smiddy and there was Kitty! He took the horse to the 
shed, and dismounting, left it in the smith’s charge, walking back 
along the road, to the point whence he could best see the potato 
field. No one noticed him. 

The day’s work was over, and the women were leaving the field— 
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some plodding wearily, dragging their heavy boots, encased in 
clods of damp sticky earth; some laughing and talking together, 
kicking aside the black withered shaws which lay around. 

Kitty walked alone behind. She seemed depressed. When she 
came nearer he saw that her shawl was a check of red and black. 
She wore, in common with the rest of the field-workers, a short 
skirt of coarse sacking, two damp, dark, stains, showing where she 
had kneeled upon the wet land. 

She stood a little apart from the rest. The other women 
crowded round the cart. The last load of potatoes had just been 
tilted backwards on to the pit, and the men were tossing straw 
into the bottom of the cart. 

The women clambered in from behind, and settled themselves 
as best they could, and the driver mounting in front, the gang set 
out on their homeward journey. They looked upon the drive to 
and from their work, as quite as much a part of their pay as the 
actual wages. 

Kitty flung herself down wearily on a heap of potato shaws 
under the hedge, with her elbows on her knees, and her chin 
resting in her hands. 

“Wull ye no be comin’ along, Kitty Tamson?” shouted one of 
the girls from the cart, as it jolted from the field on to the road. 

“T’m stoppin’ the night wi’ my gran’fer by,” she called back, 
jerking her head in the direction of the smiddy. 

David remembered how he had waited, till the cart was lost to 
sight in the white mist, and then how, coming up behind, he had put 
a hand on her shoulder and whispered her name in her ear. She 
had started round with a look of terror in her eyes, and then given 
one deep-drawn gasping sob, and held up her two hands to him 
like a little child. He had knelt on the damp heap beside her and 
drawn her to him, and then she had hidden her head upon his 
shoulder and burst into a passion of crying and broken words. 

When his thoughts reached this point, he paused in his work 
in the reed, and wiping his forehead with the back of his hand, 
gave a long sigh and stared vacantly up at the rafters overhead. 
There was no shirking the fact, that things had come to a crisis, 
and a crisis requiring action. That action was a talk with Susan, 
and to this, he had been vainly trying for the last three days to 
nerve himself. 

He was worried, as he had never been in his life before; more 
worried than he had ever imagined it possible to be. His 
love for Kitty made life so difficult. He loved her with a 
love which was strong out of all proportion to the other elements 
in his character. Neither his courage nor his will were equal to 
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it, and yet unless he could summon sufficient strength of purpose 
to marry her and bring her home, Kitty’s future welfare was of a 
very precarious nature. If only her father had had the lax and 
lenient views of so many of the people of the country-side! But 
he was an Elder of rigid, unbending morality, who already in a 
previous case of like nature, had shown that he would have no 
mercy for any daughter of his who strayed from the steep and 
narrow path. If only—if only—if only Susan were dead, how 
easy it would all be; he would marry Kitty and bring her home, 
and have her there always by his side—if only Susan were dead! 
All his ideas of right and wrong, of good and evil, seemed to 
become blurred and indistinct. He seized a hammer and drove a 
long nail fiercely into the wood. 

The patch of light in the open door was blocked suddenly, and 
Susan stood there framed below the lintel. 

He looked up sullenly. Now, if ever, was his time to speak, to 
assert his authority. He stood a few yards off her in the narrow 
gangway. The reed was dark and gloomy. On either side, sunk 
in courts some three or four feet deep, the cattle stood beside their 
winter fodder of purple turnips. There was a steady sound of 
beasts munching and heavily breathing. 

“David!” Her harsh, deep, voice was harsher and deeper than 
he had ever heard it. ‘David, what’s it I’m hearin’ about Kitty 
Tameon and yersel’?” 

He caught his breath. 

“Kitty Tamson!” he stammered. 

“ Ay, Kitty Tamson! I ken all about her, all about her and 
yersel’, and I tell ye, David Meldrum, I’ll thole wi’ it ;” and then, 
in her most forcible language, and in her passion relapsing into 
the tersest vernacular, Susan let her brother know all that was 
uppermost in her mind. Let him dismiss at once any idea of marry- 
ing, were it the highest lady in the land. While breath was in her 
body she intended to stay where she was, and any other woman who 
set foot there, thinking she would be mistress of the old house, should 
live to rue the day when she was born! Such the gist of her words, 
but over and over again she repeated them, sparing neither meta- 
phor nor epithet with which to din her meaning into David’s 
head. 

He stood before the angry woman, cowed and silent. His brain 
seemed paralysed. He could not think. She gave him no chance 
to state his case, 

Contempt for this weak creature who called himself a man, and 
who yet was incapable of defending himself, intensified her anger, 
and she struck out at random. 
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“An’ this Kitty Tamson. of yours,” she sneered, and flung a 
coarse taunt at the girl’s character. 

She had gone too far. Abuse of himself and his actions he had 
not the courage openly to resent, but this taunt flung at Kitty 
struck home, rousing a spark of savage, elemental passion and 
rage, in the hidden depths of his nature. He set his teeth 
together, and a hoarse sound came from the back of his throat ; 
then without waiting for her to speak another word, he strode 
past her with long strides, his mouth working like a beast who 
would bite and tear at something. 

Along the road, within sight, the doctor’s gig stood in front of 
one of the cot-houses ; some ploughman’s child was ill. As David 
reached the house he came out. 

“Going west?” David jerked out, making an effort to speak 
naturally. 

“Ay, ay!” replied the doctor, “ west to Strathbeno—hm, hm.” 

“You'll give me a hurl, then,” said David. Without waiting 
for an answer, he swung himself up on the off side, and gathered 
up the reins. The fat little doctor scrambled in hurriedly beside 
him; he saw there was something unusual in the young man’s 
manner, but for the moment he was too breathless to ask questions. 

A piece of old newspaper lay fluttering white upon the road ; 
the horse shied at it and swerved to one side; David snatched up 
the whip, and laid on the lash violently. The beast kicked, laid 
back its ears, and then started off at a hand gallop along the road. 
David gave it its head and laughed out loud. The little doctor 
clung frantically to the side-rail. 

“Davie man,” he gasped, as the cart swung from side to side, 
“ Davie man, we'll be killed—Davie man, ca’ canny—whoah m’n, 
whoah m’n—canny, Davie, canny—whoah m’n, whoah m’n.” 

But David only laughed again, jobbing the reins to urge the 
horse to still greater efforts. He was like a man possessed. The 
doctor clutched his arm in mortal terror. Fortunately the 
road was deserted, and they met no one; after a mile or s0, 
the horse, of its own accord, began to slow down, gradually 
falling into its normal shamble. The doctor gave a sigh 
of relief, and relaxing his hold on David, proceeded to tuck 
his rug round his legs, for it was getting cold. Then he looked 
up at his companion. His eyelids were open wide, so that the 
whole circle of his pupil was visible; he was staring in front of 
him, his mouth working. Distinctly there was something wrong! 

“What for will you be needing to go west at this time o’ day, 
Davie?” he ventured at last. “Anything that I can help you?” 

David turned his head sharply and looked at him. 
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“Wull ye help me, man? I’m needin’ help,” he said slowly. 

“ Ay, ay, Davie,” answered the doctor, thankful to have got 
his attention away from the horse. “What’ll it be you're 
wanting?” 

**T’m wantin’ to be married!” said David shortly. 

“Married!” gasped the doctor. “Married! You'll be for 
getting married! And who'll be the lass you'll be marrying on 
to?” he asked, his curiosity overcoming his amazement. 

David looked at him keenly. 

“ Gi’ me your hand, and swear ye'll help me, and I'll tell ye!” 

The little man obeyed and laid his hand in David's. His 
curiosity had got entirely the better of his judgment. 

“Tell be——” 

“ Kitty Tamson, of Finauchen!” 

The doctor whistled under his breath. Here was a nice state 
of affairs! But he felt he had gone too far to retract, so salved 
his conscience by remonstrating feebly : 

“Miss Meldrum, what'll she——” 

The look that’came into David’s face made him shrink back and 
hastily change the subject. 

“The minister is warned to come?” 

“There'll be no minister.” 

“Oh, that’s what you're after! Consensus de praesenti,” rolled 
out the doctor, proud of his Latin and of his legal knowledge. 

“Eh!” said David, frowning, “ what'll that be meanin’?” 

‘*‘A marriage before witnesses, an irregular marriage,” returned 
the doctor hastily, and then proceeded to explain all he knew 
upon the subject. The suppressed excitement of the young man 
beside him was distinctly infectious. He talked, and David drove 
straight on till they came to the little smiddy by the potato field. 
Instinctively he knew that Kitty was still there. 

It was dark and stormy when they drew up. The wind had 
risen, and was blowing cold and strong across the open country. 
It rushed and swept round the lonely smiddy, so that it trembled 
and shook in the force of the storm. 

And, in the heart of the storm, David and Kitty were married. 
The smiddy was in deep shadow. The old grandfather, in leathern 
apron and upturned sleeves, stood mazed and dazed, scratching his 
unshaved chin with one hand, while with the other arm he worked 
the long handle of the bellows in a rhythmic time. The heap of 
embers in the forge glowed like burning gold beneath the 
bellows’ breath, lighting up David and Kitty, as they stood hand 
in hand beside the silent anvil, looking into each other’s eyes. 
A little apart in the shadow the doctor stood. 
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“ Are ye willin’ to wed me, Kitty,” said David slowly. “I'll be 
a good husband to ye!” 

“T wull, Davie, and blessings on ye!” she said softly, and then 
with some vague memories of the kirk working in their minds, 
they knelt together beside the anvil. The old man pressed 
heavily upon his bellows horn, and a flame leapt up like a tongue 
of light, and shone upon their kneeling forms, then sunk again 
and left the place in darkness. 

The wind rushed and swept across the open country, and 
swirling against the lonely smiddy, spent its strength in sobs and 
whistling wails... . 

The doctor spent a long time the next day, in hunting through 
his manual of Scots Law, finding out all he could about irregular 
marriages, 

“ Consensus de praesenti,” he said over and over again to himself, 
as he walked up and down his room with his hands behind his 
back. “Added to which, the signing in that Bible—a legal 
marriage certainly, certainly, without » doubt. I wish they were 
all as legal.” 

Then he chuckled to himself in a shamefaced way, and mentally 
decided not to go near the Meldrum household, professionally or 
otherwise, for the next few weeks, until in some degree the affair 
had blown over ! 


Il. 


Ar daybreak, David and Kitty started on their journey homeward. 
The fury of the storm was over, but the day was dreary and colour- 
less. A donkey, stiff with age, yoked to a springless barrow, was the 
only vehicle he could procure. 

Kitty sat on some straw, holding the rope-ends that served as 
reins, and David walked beside her, his hand resting on the side of 
the barrow, and staring on the ground. His mood had changed 
since yesterday. The wild exaltation and passion which had sus- 
tained him then, had ebbed away, leaving him once more at the 
mercy of his own weak, wavering, temperament. Susan, Susan, 
Susan, her name kept ringing in his ears. How should he ever 
have the courage to face the future? The outlook was very dark 
indeed. He glanced up at Kitty. She was smiling to herself, for 
her thoughts were pleasant ones. She looked round quickly, feeling 
his eyes upon her, and bending over, kissed his hand. 

“ Dear love—Davie man!” she murmured, stroking it with her 
soft cheek, 
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The donkey got but little guiding, as it staggered along the road. 

Her thoughts dwelt in a happy future of her own imaginings ; 
glimpses of it reached him through her words; she laughed from 
sheer gladness as she spoke. 

He held her hand tightly in his, and assented feebly. He had not 
the heart to flood her joy with his forebodings. 

She was a little frightened at the idea of meeting Susan, but soon 
put the thought aside. 

“ They must love ye, Davie, so awfu’ weel, that they will fair love 
me for your sake, though I am but a puir lass that worket in yon 
fields,” she said humbly. “ And ye’ll learn me, Davie, till I become 
gude eno’ for ye!” 

“ My love, my wee bit wifie,” he murmured in her ear. 

They journeyed on. 

“Yon’ll be it there,” he said at last, pointing to a grey stone 
house among the trees. 

They left the high-road and turned off down a tract between two 
ploughed fields. On the right side a man was working, battening 
down the sods of earth upon a long potato pit. He stared at them 
as they passed, jerking his head on one side, by way of a salute. A 
few feet further on, a big branch, blown down by the storm, lay 
across the road. 

“Clear that out of the road for me, John,’ shouted David 
peremptorily ; he was by no means averse to let Kitty see him as 
an employer of labour. 

“ Miss Meldrum she bade me let it lie,” the man retorted, going 
on with his work. 

David bit his lip, and led the donkey round the obstacle. Kitty 
said nothing. 

It was a strange home-coming ! 

They left the donkey in the yard, and entered the house through 
the back door and the deserted kitchen, and then David, with a 
dull aching feeling in his chest, led the way down a long dark 
passage, and opened the parlour door. He knew that he should 
find his sisters sitting there. Ever since he could remember, 
Friday mornings had been devoted to household mending. 

Kitty followed him timidly. Now that the actual moment for 
meeting David's grand relations had come, she felt very small and 
frightened. 

Susan and Jean sat, one on each side of a large basket of linen, 
a heap of stockings piled before them. Susan rose to her feet as 
David entered: one clenched hand rested firmly upon the table; 
she stared stonily. 

David’s mouth was dry and parched. 
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“T have brought my wife home,” he said, drawing the trembling 
Kitty forward into the room. 

Susan’s eyes fastened themselves upon her. She looked her up 
and down; she looked at the red checked shawl wrapt round 
her head and shoulders, and caught together under the chin; at 
the loose grey winsey shirt; at the short skirt of earth-stained 
sacking ; at the clumsy hobnailed boots, crusted with the mud of 
yesterday—then, flinging her head back, she dropped the corners 
of her mouth, and gave a contemptuous sniff. 

Kitty mistook its import. 

“Thad no claes wi’ me; it was all so sudden,” she explained 
breathlessly. ‘Tl get mysel’ redd up, when they send my kist 
along.” 

For answer, Susan sniffed again. 

There was a strained silence. Jean wiped her eyes with a 
corner of the duster she was darning, and looked backwards and 
forwards from David to Susan, and from Susan to Kitty. She 
longed to get up and say something, but she did not dare! Kitty 
looked up appealingly at David and slipped her hand in his: it 
was cold and clammy. 

He felt it was imperative upon him to say something. 

“Will ye no make us welcome, Susan?” he blurted ont, 

She looked at Kitty. 

“ Will ye no be for speakin’ with me in the reed again, David ?”’ 
she sneered ; then, drawing her chair up to the table, she sat down 
and took up her work again. 

She affected to have become suddenly blind to the presence of 
the other two. “You'll need to patch yon clout, Jean; it’s past 
the darning,” she said, turning to her sister. 

Kitty was dumfoundered, her eyes burnt with unshed tears. 
David fidgeted awkwardly. He felt bewildered and confused, 
and very conscious of his own incapability. Susan had not said 
or done anything that he could take hold of. To grapple with the 
things she had not said or done, was a matter too subtle for him. 

Susan and Jean absorbed themselves in their work. The couple 
at the door stood in awkward silence, gradually edging out of the 
room. At last they worked themselves into the passage, and, 
shutting the door behind them, went back to the kitchen. 

Kitty sank down in a chair beside the rough deal table, and, 
leaning forward, buried her face in her hands, and burst into a fit 
of sobbing. She was overwrought in body and mind, and life 
seemed all too difficult; and Davie—her Davie—somehow was 
different here. . . . 

It was not the last time that she cried her heart out in her new 
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home. As weeks passed, she crept away more and more into the 
empty kitchen, away from her sisters-in-law sitting stiffly in the 
parlour. They never told her to go, nor were they rude to her in 
so many words; they simply ignored her presence. They made 
her feel as though she had suddenly become an invisible nonentity. 
At first she tried to talk, to put in a word now and then, but her 
voice, too, might have been inaudible, for all the notice Susan 
tvok of it. 

Once when Susan dropped a ball of wool upon the floor, she 
sprung forward to pick it up, and put it down on the table beside 
her sister-in-law. Susan deliberately brushed it off on to the 
ground again, and rising stiffly, picked it up for herself. 

All her little efforts to be helpful were met in the same spirit. 
She did not complain to David ; she did her best not to let him see 
how unhappy she was. Sometimes she would look up at him, like 
a dumb creature needing protection, but soon she learnt to know, 
that in his own home, he was not the tower of strength she had 
once believed him. A frightened, hunted, look grew in her face. 
She was very miserable and very wretched. 

Jean would have been kind had she dared. Once she came into 
the room alone, and found Kitty standing by the window, looking 
forlornly out. The rain was driving in great sheets against the 
glass. Jean went up to her and put a fluttering hand upon her 
arm. 

“Tt’s very soft to-day,” she said timidly. She yearned to be 
sympathetic, but did not know how to begin. 

Kitty blinked rapidly, to keep back her tears. It was the first 
time Jean had spoken to her since she came, and she knew she 
meant to be kind; but at that moment Susan’s masculine tread 
was heard in the passage, and Jean turned hurriedly away. The 
opportunity was passed. 

If only David could have been always with her, Kitty felt 
that life would have been easier to bear. A fuller knowledge of 
her husband’s character had only intensified her love for him, 
by casting over it the glamour of a great unconscious pity. 
But day after day he was away. Day after day Susan discovered 
some urgent business at a distance for him todo. It was part of 
@ plan. 

His one great act of rebellion seemed to have exhausted him 
entirely, so far as making his will felt was concerned, and where 
his sister sent him, he went meekly without demur. He had some 
vague, unformed, idea, that by implicit obedience, he might pro- 
pitiate her forgiveness. So Kitty sat alone in the kitchen, her only 
distraction, to watch the servant girl hobble about her work. It 
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seemed so strange to her to be always idle: yet no one seemed to 
have any work for her to do. 

The girl, Annie, was inclined to be friendly. She envied Kitty 
her social promotion, while despising her for not taking her proper 
place ; she pitied her for being so miserable, and liked her in her 
own peculiar fashion. This fashion consisted in repeating to 
Kitty all the bits of gossip, all the remarks made about her, that 
her sharp ears could collect; this with a view of stirring her up 
to revolt against Susan’s tyranny. She it was, who told Kitty 
that Susan had discovered the part the doctor had played in the 
marriage, and how furiously angry she was with him. She had 
overheard Susan discussing the whole matter, with another woman 
of her own standing. 

“ She cracket fine that day, I ken that!” she announced one after- 
noon, as she bent over the sink, scouring the saucepan. “She says 
she'll na forgive her brither while ye’re in the house, no if ye 
bide here a hundred year! She says that kind of marriage dinna 
make a decent wife, fit to sit down with proper folk. I'd na 
let a body say the like of me,” said Annie with meaning in 
her voice, brushing her saucepan with increased vigour, and 
glancing up at Kitty. She hoped that, at last, she had taunted 
her into action. 

But Kitty only stared hopelessly into the fire. 

“She says, that ye’re ain folk will no speak to ye the now,” she 
continued. 

Kitty put her hand over her eyes. This was true. She had 
persuaded David to write to her father, but no answer had been 
forthcoming, He was a dour man, stern and unforgiving. 

“She says the maister will be awfu’ repentant for what he’s 
done before he’s many years older,” continued Annie, brushing 
viciously at the saucepan. 

Kitty made no comment. 

“She says ye’ve fair disgraced the family, and that——” 

A smothered sob from Kitty stopped her. 

“Stay, Annie lass, I canna thole with mair! ” 

Annie stood open-mouthed. So intent had she been on goading 
Kitty to rebel, that the painful nature of her remarks had not 
struck her. But realising that, however unintentionally, she had 
given pain, she tossed her scrubbing-brush with a splash into the 
water, and came and knelt beside Kitty and tried to drag her 
hands away from her face, comforting her like a little child. 

Fortunately, Susan was out of hearing, in the parlour. 

Of all these details David knew nothing. He was wholly 

miserable without that knowledge. Susan was effectually making 
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his home life very awkward and uncomfortable, and he saw plainly, 
on the other hand, that Kitty was not taking her proper place 
as his wife. Once or twice he tried to push her forward, but she 
only shrank timidly into the background: Susan stared stonily : 
the situation remained unchanged. He felt his marriage was not 
a success. He loved his wife, but his love made him conscious of 
his own weakness. There was no joy in it for him or her. 


IV. 


Time did not improve matters. 

It was on a cold, bleak, March evening, on his return from a 
long day’s jaunt, that Annie ran out to him, as he was stabling 
his horse. 

“Tt’s a bonnie wee lad, just like yersel’ !” she announced, flushed 
with excitement. 

He turned white, and a great trembling came over him. He 
crept in through the kitchen and stole up to his wife and son, like 
a thief in his own house. 

That evening Susan was more metallic and harder than ever. 
By no word or sign did she refer to Kitty, or to the birth of the 
child. David stared at Kitty’s empty chair, waiting for one of 
the two women to speak. Jean’s eyes were red, and she knitted 
faster than ever, otherwise she, too, made no sign to show that she 
knew that anything unusual had happened. 

“JT will call him Andra, after father,” blurted out David at 
last, almost involuntarily speaking his thoughts aloud. 

“You will not, David!” Susan spoke the words sharply and 
singly, like so many pistol-shots. 

“But we've always been Andra and Davie, and Andra and 
Davie, as far back as ever we ken,” stammered David. 

“Ay, and the Andrews and the Davids have always married 
on to lassies with tochers, whose forbears were as good as their 
ain,” she retorted grimly. 

“ Kitty’s father’s a good man, and an Elder of the kirk,” David 
remonstrated feebly. 

“ An Elder of the Free Kirk,” sneered Susan, with inexpressible 
contempt in her voice. To her mind it was better to be a heathen 
altogether, than a Dissenter from the Established Church ! 

“ But the bairn will be ta’en to the Auld Kirk,” asserted David 
hastily. ‘ We'll have him named by our minister himsel’.” 

“The bairn should no have been here till the hairst!” said 
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Susan grimly, and then she shut her lips tightly together. 
David turned away, and went over to the fire; he felt further 
argument was useless. 

Not a word of inquiry after Kitty; not a word of inquiry after 
the child. They might have been non-existent. If its feeble 
cries ever reached Susan’s ears, she was, to all appearances, deaf 
to them. So, too, apparently, was Jean; she dared not seem 
otherwise, though, all the time, her heart was yearning to know 
more about the little creature. She listened eagerly to any 
scrap of news about him, which might be let fall in her presence. 

One thing she soon grasped : the child did not thrive. It was 
a poor, weak, ailing thing, very different from the orthodox 
Meldrum babies of past generations. Kitty, when she crept 
down again, and took her place once more in everyday life, looked 
pale and anxious. She had lost what little buoyancy she pos- 
sessed, and no longer made even the faintest effort to assert 
herself. She sat at meals depressed and listless, and spent all her 
time with her child. Her depression reacted upon David, and he 
began to be quite thankful for the long rides, which took him away 
from the strained, miserable, atmosphere of his home. 

Every day Miss Meldrum despised her brother and his wife 
more completely; she thought of them both with a contempt 
which was boundless. She looked upon herself in the light of an 
instrument of justice, singled out by Heaven, to make them suffer 
for their sins. If ever, at the sight of their miserable faces, her 
conscience pricked her, this thought was sufficient salve. 

The child was some six weeks old, and the vexed question of 
its name not yet settled, when Susan elected to send David on 
a longer expedition than usual, to a distant market. He started 
off before breakfast, and the three women were left alone. 

Kitty did not appear at the midday meal, nor yet at tea, and 
Susan did not trouble to send and find out the reason. She had 
given Jean a grudging permission to attend a magic-lantern held 
in the Kirk that evening, and her mind was fully occupied in 
critically surveying and criticising her sister’s attire, from her 
best bonnet to her pair of black kid gloves, each with their five 
limp finger-ends hanging down. It was getting dark when Jean 
started, and a strong west wind was blowing, so that the closed 
lantern which Annie carried before her was blown from side to 
side. 

Susan went into the parlour, and set herself to ironing sundry 
small articles of her own, which she never trusted to the girl to 
do. Her mind was intent upon her work, and was not giving a 
thought to Kitty. 
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She was testing the heat of her iron against her cheek, when 
suddenly the door burst open, and Kitty, holding her child, wrapt 
in many flannels, on her left arm, stood in the doorway. She was 
very white, her eyes were open wide, and she was trembling all 
over. 

She steadied herself against the table with one hand. 

“The doctor!” she gasped. “Send for the doctor at once ?— 
the bairn’s ailing—he’s like to die.” 

For answer Susan drew herself erect, and stared at the in- 
truder in a way which usually cowed Kitty into subjection. 

But to-day it had no effect. 

“The doctor, the doctor!” she repeated ; “send for the doctor 
just now—the bairn’s ailing.” 

Now, the only doctor that Susan knew, was the man who had 
played so prominent a part in David and Kitty’s marriage, and 
her anger against him was in no degree abated. A vision of the 
man who had, to some extent, brought all the trouble upon the 
family, rose before her at Kitty’s words—a vision of him coming 
again to her house. 

“He shall no come here, not if I were deein’ mysel’,” she 
hissed angrily through her clenched teeth. 

Kitty came up to her, and laid a hand entreatingly upon her 
arm. 

“M’ bairn’s deein’,” she cried piteously, holding the child up to 
Susan. 

Susan shook her off roughly, turning away her head. She did 
not want to see the child. 

“Yon man shall no come here!” she repeated fiercely. “If ye 
need him, go seek him yersel’.” 

There was a note of agony in Kitty’s voice. “Ye'll send for 
him—send for him to come—the bairn’s deein’, I tell ye—my wee 
bairn’s deein’.” 

“Let him dee; he should no be here!” retorted Susan 
brutally. 

The child gave a feeble cry; it was in pain. 

Then in an instant all the elemental passion in Kitty’s nature 
surged up, and she became like a mad creature. Her child was 
dying, and Susan could save it and would not. Insults and 
slights to herself she could stand ; but this! 

Susan had put the hot iron on its stand upon the table. Kitty 
darted forward, and gripped the iron with her disengaged hand, 
swung it over her head, and then flung it with all her force at the 
other woman. Susan staggered back, clutched at the table, and 
then fell backwards, dragging the tablecloth and all that stood 
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upon it over with her. Her head hit against the corner of the 
fender, and she lay motionless. 

Kitty stood and stared at her. She felt she had done an aw‘ul 
thing ; what it was, she could not, at the moment, understand. 

Then the child in her arms moved uneasily, and moaned again. 

“Seek him yersel’,” the woman lying there so still upon the 
floor, had said. Kitty looked at the moaning child with an 
agony of love in her eyes, and then turned and left the room as 
suddenly as she had entered it. She wrenched open the house- 
door, and rushed out into the night. The wind was blowing wildly, 
rushing and sweeping across the country, as it had blown that 
day in the lonely smiddy. 

“«The bairn’s deein’-—deein’!’ ‘Seek him yersel’; he should 
no be here!’” she repeated incoherently to herself, as she 
battled along in the teeth of the wind, pressing the child to her 
breast, and mechanically drawing its flannels tighter round it, to 
shelter it from the blast. 

Her overmastering anxiety seemed, for the moment, to have 
paralysed both reason and memory. She did not pause to think 
that to take an ailing baby out on such a night was sheer mad- 
ness, or that it would take hours for her to compass, on foot, the five 
miles which lay between Auchengreig and the doctor’s house. One 
idea only was vivid in her mind. She must get to the doctor. 
He, and he alone, had power to save her child. The scene with 
Susan was obliterated utterly by the intensity of the other 
emotion. She never gave another thought to what she had just 
done. 

On she struggled, making what headway she could, keeping 
beneath the lee of the low stone dyke, that bordered the road. 
Her skirts blew round her legs, hindering her every step. She 
bent her uncovered head to one side, stiffening her muscles against 
the wind ; her hair flew wildly in long wisps around her; it lashed 
her face like a stinging whip. The wind got down her throat, 
and she panted for breath. Progress seemed impossible, yet 
she battled on. The doctor—the doctor—she must get to 
him! 

Then suddenly, at a turn of the road, she looked up, and saw 
two lights, like glowing eyes, coming down towards her; they 
grew in size and in intensity. As they came near her she shrank 
against the wall. 

A gig—a man alone, driving it. She recognised him; it was 
her husband coming back from bis job. 

“Davie, Davie!” she shouted, trying to make herself heard 
above the rushing of the wind. 
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Her voice reached him, and he pulled up sharp, and bent over, 
peering to see who it was that called him. 

“ Kitty! What——” 

“ Davie—the bairn’s ailin’-—I’m after the doctor—the wee lad’s 
deein’, Davie,” she wailed. 

Love quickened his slow-working intellect, and he grasped the 
situation as a whole, without inquiring into details. He lifted 
Kitty and the child into the gig beside him, and taking the horse 
clothing from beneath the seat, wrapped it round them both; 
then, without more ado, he turned his unwilling mare’s head in 
the other direction and set off towards the doctor’s house. 

So they drove through the storm in silence, Kitty rocking 
her child, and David gripping on to the reins which the wind 
almost wrenched out of his hands. It was a wild night. 

At length, lights, and the doctor’s house. .. . 


V. 


Taree, four, five hours of aching anxiety, and then the child 
took a slight turn for the better, and the kind-hearted little 
doctor’s voice grew more hopeful. 

“ He'll recant now, Mistress Kitty, take my word for it,” he 
said cheeringly ; “he'll recant now and be as bonnie a lad as ever 
his father was before him—hm, hm!” 

A physical weight seemed to have been lifted from Kitty; she 
drew a deep breath, then bent over her child, deaf and blind to 
all other sights and sounds. 

She was roused, after an interval, by David touching her on the 
shoulder. 

“We'll no be long away,” he whispered. “John has just come 
along to say that Susan’s ailing, and to bid the doctor come at 
once. It'll be a fit, I’m thinkin’, from what he says. He thinks 
I'd best go home along with him, in case there’s need. We'll no 
be long away.” 

Kitty nodded. The child was dozing. She heard the words, but 
was too absorbed to grasp their meaning. David left the room, 
walking awkwardly on the toes of his hobnailed boots, and she 
and her child were left alone. 

The night wore on. On the stroke of five the handle of the 
door was gently turned, and the doctor came into the room. He 
still had on his thick overcoat, and was rubbing his hands together, 
to warm them; he looked tired and worn. 

He looked at the child. It had taken a turn for the better, he 
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said. Kitty need be no longer anxious; ought to go and 
rest herself a while; but to this suggestion she shook her 
head. : 

The little doctor made up the fire, and stood before it warming 
himself. 

“ Tt’s not often I get such a busy night as this,” he said, “and 
a cold night, too—hm, hm! Terrible wind; no more taking 
the bairn out in such weather, eh, Mistress Kitty? Better 
send for me to come to you,” and he laughed, trying to restore 
his circulation by rubbing his knuckles in the palm of his hand. 

“Ts Davie back along wi’ ye?” she queried. 

The doctor’s face grew grave. 

“No,” he said. “It’s a bad business, that of Miss Meldruam— 
terrible bad. I should not have been here now, but that she 
recovered consciousness, and nothing would serve her but that I 
should leave the house. She was very angry, that I should have 
been called in at all. She flung all manner of texts at my head, 
and called me awful names! Never forgiven me for helping 
Davie to marry you, Mistress Kitty! Never will, either, unless 
she makes great haste about it,” he added grimly, after a pause,— 
“ she’s dying.” 

“ Deein’!” gasped Kitty. 

A faint, formless memory of some great horror was creeping in 
upon her. 

“Ay, dying; she can’t last many hours. She seems to have 
fallen, got faint or something, and hit her head as she fell. Miss 
Jean and the girl came home about ten o’clock and found her 
lying on the floor, with all the linen she was ironing scattered 
about the floor, and——” 

But Kitty heard no more. Something seemed to burst in her 
brain, and she remembered. Not what had gone before or what 
had come after, but one vivid scene. Lamplight . . . Susan 
staggering back, clutching on to the tablecloth and dragging it 
over with her. . . . Herself, with her baby on one arm, the other 
still upraised in the act of throwing. . .. She drew in a long 
breath of agony, and, leaning back in her chair, she fainted dead 
away. 

“Poor child, poor child,” muttered the little doctor to himself, 
as he bent over her, applying restoratives ; “ nervous exhaustion, 
—hm, hm. Should not have told her so abruptly, perhaps, but 
thought it would take her thoughts off her child; no idea 
she cared so much for that old termagant Susan. Dear 


gees me, one never can tell; can’t be too carefal in this 
e. 
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In a few minutes she revived a little, and moved her head aim- 
lessly from side to side. 

“ Where’s Davie?” she murmured faintly. 

“ Davie’s all right,” he answered cheerfully. “I left him with 
his sister; she wanted to see him alone, to tell him something 
particular ; to say she was sorry she opposed your marriage, I 
daresay.” 

But Kitty knew otherwise. A shudder passed through her, 
and her skin grew cold and damp. She opened her eyes and 
looked about her with a wild look of pain, and then the lids fell 
again, and, she lay back motionless like a dead thing. 

She seemed to be in Susan’s bedroom, to hear her voice, hoarse 
and harsh, grinding out to Davie the story of what had happened. 
“ Kitty’s been the death of me; Kitty’s been the death of me.” 
Like a refrain, the words swung backwards and forwards in her 
brain. Then everything grew grey and blurred and indistinct, 
and out of the mist came a white spot, and it grew larger and 
larger, taking form and shape, till it turned into Susan’s face, with 
dead glazed eyes, but moving lips, saying slowly, “ Kitty’s been the 
death of me; Kitty’s been the death of me;” then a grey cloud 
again, and then again the face rising out of it... . 

“Mistress Kitty, the bairn’s needing you,” the doctor spoke 
sharply ; he saw it was the only way of rousing her. 

She staggered to her feet, and passed her hand once or twice 
across her forehead, then bent over her child. It stirred in its 
sleep. Was it imagination or was it fact, that its little wizen 
features bore a strong likeness to Susan? She shuddered 
and gathered it up in her arms, hiding its face against her 
breast. 

A epear of light came through the shutters’ chink. She 
noticed unnoticingly the shape of the candle’s flame, made 
visible by a light other than its own. The day had come. 
Someone—some other woman, brought her food, and looked at 
her sympathetically, and asked her questions about the child, and 
offered to look after it while she rested. Kitty answered her in 
monosyllables, in a low, toneless voice. 

Rest? Why was everyone so anxious she should rest? Rest? 
It was not rest she needed, but violent action; action no matter 
of what kind; anything to beat down the face which stared at 
her so stonily, repeating always to an invisible David: “ Kitty's 
been the death of me; Kitty’s been the death of me. .. .” 

She went over to the window and leant her burning forehead 
against the cold glass, and looked drearily down the length of 
road stretching towards Auchengreig. She tried to think, David 
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knew—knew her for the woman who had killed his sister. 
What would ke do? . . . she could not think . . . she seemed to 
be drowning in a sea of pain. She closed her eyes, and sank down 
upon the floor, leaning against the window-seat. The woman 
sitting by the child, thought she slept, and threw a wrap gently 
round her to keep her warm. Kitty did not move; her mind 
was numb with pain. 

Then, after a while, she became conscious of a murmur of voices, 
one a man’s, but not the doctor’s! Then she heard steps cross 
the room towards her—a man’s steps, but not the doctor’s! Her 
eyelids seemed glued down; with a supreme effort she forced them 
open, and looked up. 

David was standing over her. His face was white and had a 
set look, as though he had gone through some great trouble. 
The moment she dreaded had come upon her, and swaying 
forward, she let her head fall into her hands, and lay in a heap 
at his feet. 

“ Davie, Davie,” she moaned ; and yet again, “ Davie, Davie.” 

Slowly and stiffly he bent over her, and kissed her on the 
forehead, and put his arm around her, to raise her up. But she 
would not, and lay grovelling there before him. 

“It’s ended, Kitty, ye’ll ken that,” he said slowly, with pain 
ringing in his voice. 

“T ken that,” she murmured brokenly. 

“ Tt’s tarrible!” 

“ Tarrible,” she echoed faintly. 

“T dinna ken whatever we shall do, my poor wee Kitty.” 

She sunk yet lower. Worse, far worse this, than anything she 
had ever imagined he could say, or do to her. 

“Poor Susan, she was an awfu’ grand woman!” There were 
tears in his voice. ‘She was just in time, when the doctor left, 
but she de’ed afore he had been out of the house five minutes. 
She was very angry with Jean, for having sent for him to come.” 

“Ay, ay,” Kitty murmured. Why did he torture her with 
details like this, she wondered vaguely ? Why not come to the 
point at once? 

There was a pause. She heard him breathing hard. Ah, now 
it was coming! 

“Kitty, lass, yell be feelin’ tarrible ill about it, I ken 
that!” 

“ Davie, Davie,” she whispered in a voice of agony. 

“She bid me come and speak to her alone; she said she 
need to tell me summat about yersel’,” he continued, trying to 
steady his voice, “and then, just as Jean was goin’ out of the 
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room, to leave her alone wi’ me, she fell back and de’ed, quite 
sudden like!” 

Kitty slowly raised herself erect on to her knees, and stared up 
at him. 

“ De'ed wi'out speakin’, Davie—wi’out speakin’!” 

“Ay, ay,” said David mournfully, sitting himself on the 
window-seat and drawing her to him, “she de’ed wi’ your name 
on her lips! I’m thinkin’, Kitty lass,” he continued, stroking 
her hair as he spoke, “she was needen’ to say she was grievin’ 
she hadna been more fond of ye and the wee lad. We must 
upbring him in the way she would ha’ wished, if she had been 
spared! She was an awfu’ grand woman, Susan,” and then David 
broke down altogether and his whole frame shook with sobs. His 
sister’s death had been a great shock to him. 

Kitty rose to her feet, and stood a little apart looking at her 
husband crying. She felt dizzy with a wild relief. He did not 
know, had no suspicion; he loved her still... . Yet she dared not 
come near to him, she dared not try to comfort him. For between 
him and her rose Susan’s face, with stony eyes and moving lips, 
her harsh voice saying monotonously: “ Kitty’s been the death 
of me; Kitty’s been the death of me... .” 

Eva ANSTRUTHER. 








